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ENT of SCIENCE.—The next ANNUAL MEETING of this 
| on “a held at LIVERPUOL, commencing on Wednesday, 
September 14, 1870. 

Elect—Professor HUXLEY, LL.D. F.R.S. F.G.8., President 
—- of the Ethnological Society of London. : 
f Papers pro d to be read at the Meeting should be sen 
ect Sictstant Genera Secretary, G. Grirrita, Esq. M.A., Harrow. 
Information about Local Arr ts may be obtained from the 
Local Secretaries, Municipal Offices, Liverpool. 


IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, 
IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF 
THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
(THIRTIETH CELEBRATION,) 
On the 30th and 3lst AUGUST and Ist and 2nd SEPTEMBER, 1870. 

President—The Right Hon. the EARL of BRADFORD. 

Principal Vocalists— Mademoiselle Titiens, Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Miss Edith Wynne and Mademoiselle Ilma di Murska, 
Madame Patey and “oR Drasdil. Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, and Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. Santley, and Signor Foli. 

Solo Pianoforte, ieee Arabella Goddard. Solo Violin, M. Sainton. 
Organist, Mr. Stimpson. 

Conductor—Sir Michael Costa. 

UTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 

Tuesday Morning—Elijah, Mendelssohn. 

Wednesday Morning—Naaman, Costa. 

Thursday Morning—Messiah, Handel. 

Friday Morning—St. Peter (a New Oratorio), Benedict (composed 
expressly for the Festival); Requiem, Mozart. 

Tuesday Evening—A Miscellaneous Concert, comprising Cantata 
(Paradise and the Peri), J. F. Barnett (composed —— for the 
Festival) ; Miscellaneous Selection, comprising Mendelssohn's Con- 
= in G Minor, and Overtures Freischiitz and ime. 

Wednesday Evening—A Miscellaneous Concert, comprising Instru- 
oul Work, A. 8. Sullivan (composed expressly for the Festival); 
Choral Ode (ditto), Dr. Stewart. Second Part will consist entirely of 
Selections from the Works of Beethoven. 

Thursday Evening—A Miscellaneous Concert, comprising Cantata 
(Nala and Damayanti), Dr. F. Hillier (composed expressly for the Fes- 
tival); Miscellaneous Selection, including Kreutzer Sonata and Over- 
ture Guillaume Tell. 

Friday Evening—Samson, Handel. 

Programmes of the Performances will be forwarded by post o 
application to the undersigned, at the Offices of the Festival Com 
mittee, Ann-street, Birmingham, on and after the 2:th inst. 

By order, HOWARD S. SMITH, 
Secretary to the Festival Committee. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—At the Annual General 
Meeting, held June 17th, It was Resolved, that the number of 
Second Subscribers should, from the Ist of January, 1871, be limited 
to 1 New Members may therefore enter as Secon Subscribers 
during the remainder of 1870. Afterwards they can only be received as 
Associates. 

Further information relating to Membership and the Publications 
of the Society can be obtained at the Office, or will be sent by post on 
application to F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 

No. 24, Old Bond- street, London, W. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—The CurarTor- 
SHIP of the School of Painting is VACANT, Artists desirous of 
becoming Candidates can onan particulars of the Appointment on 
personal application to the istrar, Burlington House, till the 13th 
of August. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 
OYAL MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY. 
NOTICE 4,T0° FELLOWS.—The READING-ROOM and 
OFFICE | an be CLOSED from the Ist to ur 3ist of August next. 
WALTER W. REEVES, 
Assistant Secretary. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Buss ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 

















King’s College, July 15, 1870. 





Patron. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


{President. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, K.G. D.C.L. 





C ittee of Manag ’ 
Right Pag re the Earl of Ducie,| Right Hon. T. H. Sotheron Est- 
G. 


court. 
Right Hon. Earl Bathurst, D.C.L. | Edward Holland, Esq. 
Edward Bowly, Esq. ohn Thornhill Harrison, Esq. 


Principal. 
The Rev. JOHN CONSTABLE, M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 


Resident Professors. 
Agriculture—John Wrightson, ‘ie C.S. M.R.A.O. 
Chemistry—Arthur H. Church, M.A. ope Coll. Oxon. 
‘Assistant to Chemical Professor—-Edward Kinch, F.C.S. 
i History—William Ramsay M‘Nab, M.D. M.R.C.P. — 
Veterinary Surgery—John A. M‘Bride, Ph. D. M.R.C.V.S. 
Mathematics and Surveying— ted Principal. 
rawing—James Mille 
The College RE-OPENS on MONDAY, poem 15th. 
one Forms of Admission, application ‘should be made at once to the 
RINCIPAL. 


| AD IES’ COLLEGE, ROCHESTER, KENT. 


This Establishment has been successfully engaged in the education 
of Young Ladies for more thanacentury. During the last few years 
the London Collegiate System has been introduced, and a thoroughly 
sound education, on the best modern system, is now offered at from 
Thirty to Fifty Guineas per annum. 

English Grammar and Analysis, Arithmetic, History, Geograp 
Latin, Drawing, Singing, and Dancing, are taught b ‘well-qualified 
visiting Masters and Professors,—French, German, lian, Music, 
Elemeutary English, and Writing, by experienced resident Governesses, 

‘oreign and English. 

Lectures on English Literature and Physical Science, by William 
Ss hton, Es LL. D., Lecturer at the Ro: (ie Educational Exhibition, 

pa Hail, London, opened by H.R.H. the late Prince Consort 


Address the Lapy Principat. 


aa COLLEGE INSTITUTE for LADIES, 











Tuffnell Park, Camden-road, London, N. 
‘ee for Residents in istching School, 60 Guineas; in Middle School, 
# Guineas; in Elem ed uineas.—For Prospectuses, address 
Mrs. Monut, Lady Principal. 





WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.— 
PROFESSORSHIP of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Trustees pi to ELECT a SECOND PROFESSOR of 
NATURAL PHIL SOPHY, as coadjutor to Professor Balfour 
Stew: F.R.S. The Professor will share with Dr. Stewart the In- 
struction of the Natural Philoso hy Classes (Mathematical and 
Experimental), and the conduct of the Physical Laboratory. Further 
ae will be given on > A the Principal, but it is 
reqeesten that the stees may not be addressed individuality, It 

oped that the new Professor will be able to cry on his duties 
not later than the Ist of January, 187). C; d to 
send in applications, stating age, academical conn aa poate 
ualifications, ,2ecompan’ ied by testimonials, to a The Trustees of 
Omens College,” aie cover to the Registrar, on or before the 17th 


September next. 
J. G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HALL, 
In connexion with 
OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 








CoMMITTEE. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Manchester. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Chichester. 
The Ven. the Vs of M 





re 

Hugh Birley, . ‘h "P, Chairman. 
Murray Gladstone. Esq. 

J. G. Gree . 

ea ‘Harde: astle, sq. 


Esq. 
. Eason Wilkinson, Esq., M.D. 
OLIVER HEYWOOD, Esq., Treasurer. 


R. C. CHRISTIE, Esq., and W. H. HOULDSWORTH, Esq., 
Honorary Secretaries. 


The Rev. EVELYN J. HONE, M.A. Oxford, Warden. 
The Hall is designed for Students of Owens College who are b 


ABRIED. On the 23rd July, at ne Mark's, 
otting-hill, b: oa Anprew Hunter Dun parece 
PierRy TRANG ESCO. OL VERO, of Turin, Italy. to MBLC TA 
D. (MARIA), third Me al of Josern Curt, Esq., of 
Seruend No cards. 


ORK SCHOOL OF ART.—WANTED for this 

row a Lee eer qualified under the Regulations 3 the 

Science and A rtment.—A a 0 be 
addressed to ier of the Secretaries we before ne mn of July. 


EB TAYLOR. oY} Hon. Sees. 
O THE PARENTS of DELICATE CHILDREN. 


A LADY residing in a large and commodious house pigina in in ie 
own grounds, and situated on the South-Western Coast, 
intother Family FOUR GIRLS whose Moral and Physical Education 
she carefully superintends. She is assisted by an accomplished 
Governess; and French and German are larly spoken. There is 
excellent sea-bathing ; and the Pupils enjoy the benefit of frequent car- 
— and horse exercise. There will be a ~ 4, in September. Refer- 
can be given to the Rector of the parish and to some of the most 
distinguished Members of the Medical Profession, who have ag vr 
recommended the Advertiser's Establishment to Parents. — Address 
). E., to the care of Messrs. Williams & Norgate, Foreign Booksellers, 
ii, Henrietta. -street, Covent-garden. 


ERMANY.—EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISH- 
MENT for YOUNG LADIES, conducted by Miss PETERSEN, 
at PLOEN, not far from Hamburg. oderate and ne ~~ 
Referees—Mrs. James Bischoff, 73, Kensington-garden: 
Madge, 20, Highbury erase Mrs. James Stansfeld, 
square, Brompton ; L. Cappel, D.D., Minister of the German 
Lutheran Charch Alicatrect, Good man’s-fi cele residing at 4, Prim- 
rose-hill-road, N.W.; H. BE. Bieveking, Bea M.D., 17, Manchester. 
square, London; E. * Phinipl Esq anchester. Dear Prospectuses, 
containing full information and many first-class German References, 
apply to Mus. James Biscuorr, or to the Rev. Dr. Carre. 


 eoetec G. MEUSER, for Young Gentle- 


men, a Nyon, prés Genéve, Switzerl and. 




















of the Church of England, and such others as may be willing to con- 
form to the regulations framed for its government. 

It will combine the advantages of academical discipline and tuition 
with domestic comfort. 

fembers of the Hall will attend religious services in the Hall 

Chapel, and receive religious instruction from the Warden. 

A separate room will be assigned to the use of each Student. 

A spacious house, on the outskirts of the ars has been secured, and 
is being thoroughly adapted to the pur; 


For P: full information of the Courses of In- 
— given in this Establishment, i other particulars, apply 
Mr. G. Meuser, Nyon, Canton de Vaud, Suisse. 


MARRIED M.A.—Lond. (in Classics), residing 
close to the Regent’s Park, RECEIVES —_ his pone Stu- 

dents at Colleges, Schools, or preparing for the TW ACAN- 
CIES.—For Terms, &. address M.A. Mr. Lewis, ee, - Be b W.o, 








poses 

Terms from 601. to 80l. for the whole proven Session, according 
to the accommodation required. 

For further particulars and Prospectus, apply to the Honorary 
Secretaries or to the Warden. 

The Hall, 174, Plymouth-grove, Manchester. 


ORCESTER PROPRIETARY COLLEGE. 
FOR BLIND SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Second Term, 1870. 

President—The LURD BISHOP of WORCESTER. 
President of Council—The Right Hon. Lord LYTTELTON. 
Principal—Rev. R. H. BLAIR, M.A., F.R.A.S. 
Vice-Principal—S. 8. FORSTER, Esq., M.A. 

“*There is no other Establishment in existence for the Upper Classes 
than the Worcester College, which has been mee ™ § foot for teaching the 
Blind Sons of Gentlemen.” — Bishop of Worces 

Upon application to the Secretary at the Osllege, or at 33, Esse 
street, Strand, a Pamphlet containing full particulars of the hegule- 
tions of the College will be forwarded postage free. 





MARRIED CLERGYMAN, the Vicar of a 

Be ag Bde pe ag 36 miles from Tendon, educating his own 

t hom: by a first-class University Tutor, bas a few 
VACANCI ES “oor 1 BOYS preparing for the Universities and other Pro- 
Sete Excellent References can be given from Parents of Pupils.— 
‘erms, 70 guineas — —Address A. B., Manuden Vicarage, 
Bishop's Stortford, Hert 


AMPDEN HOUSE, Avenue-road, Regent's Park. 
The Rev. NATHL. JENNINGS, M.A., F.R. A.S., prepares Bo; 
for the Civil oy Military Examinations and ‘for Matriculation in the 
palvesees of London, Oxford, and Cambridge. Terms (inclusive) 
from 75 to 90 guineas per annum. 


CHOOL TRANSFER.—A large SCHOOL in the 
Country pad BE DISPOSED OF. Average Annual Returns for 
twelve years t, 4,002. For Goodwill, Premises, Furniture (all in 
excellent con ition): one year’s terms is required. e School was 
never in . more flourishing state, and broke up at this Vocation with 











YRENT COLLEGE—A Public School on the 
Principles of the Church of England. A thoroughly good Eng- 

lish, French, and Latin Education is given. 

Terms, 101. a quarter. 

No extra charges, and no bills sent home. 

Situation, near the Trent Station, between Derby and Nottingham. 
Head Master—Revy. THOMAS ta A FENN, M.A., Trinity College, 

am bridge. 

Second Master—C. U. TRIPP, Esq. M.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 

For particulars apply to Rev. T. F. Fenn, Trent College, near Not- 
tingham. 

The SCHOOL RE-OPENS August 19. New Boys will be received 
August 26.—Ten Exhibitions of 10/. a year, tenable for two years, have 
been this year granted. 


DUCATION for the DAUGHTERS of GEN- 
TLEMEN, 5, CLARENDON-SQUARE, LEAMINGTON.— 
Parents par ticular in selecting a school for their daughters would find 
the above establishment very desirable, only a limited number being 
received, under the superintendeuce of an English and a French Lady, 
assisted by eminent Professors. The Principals endeavour to combine 
home comforts with the necessary discipline of school; and while 
seeking to promote intellectual advancement, do not lose sight of the 
only i in incentive to the performance of duty, Christian Principle. 
Every branch of study is made interesting by Lectures and Expla- 
nation; while especial attention is given to Physical Education. 
There are a few vacancies.—Applications to be made to Mrs. Cotter 
and Mdile. Mestral. Pupils re-assemble (D. V.) August 10th. 











DUCATION.—Sovutn Kensincton.—The late 
Principal (Married) of a Public Schovol in connexion with the 
Lundon University, receives P LS and BOARDERS at his 
Residence, and Prepares for Public Schools, Universities, and various 
EG and Civil Service Ex: aminations, —For terms, a &e. 
address C. R., Messrs. Hatchard & Co.’s, 187, Piccadilly, W 


LAPHAM PARK SCHOOL, SURREY. —This 
School combines, with the best d an 
healthiness and pleasantness of situation, a Frode Training tor the 
fessions and for Mercantile Pursuits. 

Mr. LONG prepares for Matriculation, for the Oxford and pamsbeldes 
Examinations, and those of the Indian and Home Civil Services, 
both of which his Pupils have gained high positions. 

wn inclusive, from 40 to 70 Guineas, and graduated according to 








“AN B.—Young Men received to prepare for the Civil Services. 


A LADY, well read in Bogieh Sub or beste desires 
EMPLOYMENT as 


of a Private Library, and would be wi ‘iting to read 
English Literature and History with Young People. She has had 
similar work, and can give good References. London or the neighbour- 

prefe — Address N’ovusix, Mr. L. Ridge, Bookseller, Grantham. 








100 apne y ra App 7% essrs. Relfe Brothers, 
6, Charter * House- builcings, Alders- 


ool Book 


sete E.C. 


CHOLASTIC. —TO BE LET or SOLD, in 
one of the Best Suburbs of London, a MODERN MANSION, 
perfectly adapted for a large School of the highest ey ¢ suitable for 
an Institution or other Public Establisiment.—For full particulars, 
address C.D., Bath-street, Newgate-street, City, E.C, No Agents. 


O COLLEGES and HIGH-CLASS SCHOOLS. 

—A_ Gentleman WISHES for an ENGAGEMENT to lecture on 

Botany, Zoology, See Physics, or Practical Geometry.—Address 
Tora, 231, Pentonville- 


PECIAL TUITION.—A Cambridge Clergyman, 
kK) Scholar and Prizeman ¢ Trin. Coll. TAKES FIVE PRIVATE 
PUPILS. Able assistance. Special advantages. Highest references, 
&c.—Address ©. N., Mr. Tomlin, Bookseller, Cambridge. 

















N ARTIST having a first-rate teaching connexion 

in the Channel Islands, and removing to London, 5 prepared to 

make arrangements with some one competent to TAKE his PLACE. 

A Handsome Studio. e Residence sr may be had if con- 

sidered necessary.—For further particulars apply, by letter, to Mr. 
J. Tuomas, Old Water’ Colear Gallery. 


ANTED, a RESIDENT TUTOR to Epucate 
Four Rect between 9 and 13 years of f age.— Apply to ARTHUR 


Watts, © toke, stating profession and 
Salary required. 


CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, Wrangler and 

Classical Scholar, experienced in Tuition, PREPARES PUPILS 
for the Universities, Civil Service, and other Public Examinations.— 
Address E. R., 23, Gloucester-crescent, ‘s Park, . 


NGINEERING.—STUDENTS are prepared in 
the Engineering De eremont of the HARTLEY I ogee ying 
Southampton, for ENGINEERING in all its Branches, and for the 
Indian Works, Telegraphic. and Forest Services, by a comp 
of Instruection.—Address The ParxorpaL. 
























tee LOSED as usual hoe the month of Au 
will be OPEN until 3 o'clock each 
By or ier, 
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QUB- EDITOR, orSUB-EDITORand REPORTER. 
—A RE-ENGAGEMENT desired on a Daily or Weekly. Could 
take the entire management of a small weekly. First-class testi- 
monials and references.—Address Geo. CananurHers, Storey-square, 
Barrow-in- Furness. 


REPORTERS.—An Experienced REPORTER 

WANTED : must be good Descriptive Writer and Paragraphist. 

Terms and Testimonials required.— Address Proprietor, Daily 
Guardian Office, Nottiugham. 


iO AUTHORS, &c.—A Gentleman of Experience, 

who is in the habit of undertaking Literary Work, will be 
happy to REVISE MSS. or make and suggestions calculated to pro- 
mote the interest of a Publication.—Address ALpua, Post-office, Deal. 


ANTED, TRANSLATION ofa Frencou Work 
into ENGLISH —probably about Forty Sheets. State lowest 
terms per sheet, to Frawx, care of Mr. Green, 117, Chancery-lane. 


OX SALE, the GOODWILL and WORKING 
PLANT of a Weekly Newspaper, inthe North of England, with 
good circulation. The Plant includes Engine and Boiler, and is in 
Execllent condition.—Address Coryricut, Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet- 
street, 

















lag BE SOLD, a Complete Set of Artist’s PRooF 
ENGRAVINGS of RAFFAELLE’S CARTOONS, well framed. 
—Address Ars, Post-office, Birmingham. 


EWSPAPER PRESS.—A Gentleman is desirous 

of purchasing an interest in a LON “oe NEWSPAPER— 

immaterial whether a Morning, Evening, or Wee! ly Journal; but es 
must be a high class paper.— Address ** Press,”’ 203, F leet-street, E.C 








EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY- 
RIGHTS, &c., Valued for Transfer, and Sales effected pri- 
vately, by Mr. Hotes ,Valuer of Literary Property, and Valuer and 
Accountant to the Trade, 48, Paternoster-row. 


HHOTOGRAPHIC SCRAPS.—The Largest Stock 
a in the Kingdom. Parcels sent for selection. Catalogue and 
Terms for two stam 
A. Manse, Photographic Art Publisher and Importer, Gloucester. 


RTUNY’S LAST GRAND WORK. — T. 

McLEAN has just received from Paris the last important P. ‘aint- 
ing executed "% this highly esteemed Spanish ae which will be ON 
VIEW fora ew days at _ McL EAN’S NEW GALLERY, 7, Hay- 
market. Ad by p of address card. 


O COLLECTORS of DRAWINGS, ENGRAV- 
INGS, &.—ALFRED TARRANT, 11, Serle-street, Lincoln’s 
fa fields (many years with Day & Son), Drawing Mounter, begs to 
form Collectors and others interested in the Fine Arts that, from 
oe experience, he is enabled with confidence to undertake any Works 
entrusted to him for Mounting. Old Engravings, Autographs, <c., 
Inlaid and Restored with the utmost care, and Sketches of every 
description Arranged and Mounted, either in Albums or for Port- 
folios, at moderate charges. 


USIC BUSINESS to be SOLD or LET of a 

well-known London Publisher, retiring, established forty 

years ; consisting of several thousand Pewter and Stereotype Plates, 

with valuable Copyrights, and a large stock of ae Music. —For 

further particulars apply to Messrs. R. . Lowe, 2, South- 
ampton-street, Strand, London. 


OINS.—A SMALL COLLECTION, classified by 

a well-known dealer, which cost 17 Guineas, is offered for 15. 

It comprises 246 Silver Coins, viz., 75 Parthian, Grecian and Roman— 

88 English and 83 Foreign ; also 82 Parthian and Roman Brass Coins.— 

For Catalogues, &c., apply by letter to Lex, Messrs. Dawson & Sons, 
121, Cannon-street, City, B.C. 


ALUABLE PUBLIC RECORD PUBLICA- 
TIONS for PRIVATE SALE, presumed to be a Complete Set, 
including upwards of 70 Volumes now out of Print.—This Collection 
was made by a Gentleman possessing unusual opportunities of obtain- 
ing them. A List will be forwarded upon application to any Gentleman 
(giving name and address).—Direct F., Mr. Warren’s, 131, High-street, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


NDIAN MUTINY.—The Numbers of the Trwes 

relating to the MUTINY, between August 17, 1857, to Dee. 31, 

same year, are OFFERED FOR SALE. — Address Warers, Book- 
seller, 97, Westbourne-grove, W. 


MERICAN and FOREIGN BOOKS.—A Copy 

of the MONTHLY BULLETIN of American and Foreign 

Books, imported by Sampson Low & Co., will be forwarded to any 

address on receipt of a postage-stamp. Orders for American Works not 
in stock supplied in six weeks. 

London: Sampson Low, ee 4 | MARSTON, English, Foreign, American 

=. ete Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet- 

8 - 



































IBERAL DISCOUNT OFF all NEW BOOKS. 
All Popular NEW BOOKS added to Stock as soon as published. 
Choicely-bound Books for Wedding and other Presents. 
The largest Shop in the City. 
F. B. Kirro, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C. 
(Facing the Church.) 
The nearest Bookseller to the Great Eastern and Broad-street Rail- 
way Stations. 


OLTORP’S CATALOGUE of BOOKS, Ancient 

and Modern, can be had GRATIS and post free for one penny 

pen —O. Hoxrore & Co., Booksellers, 7, Rathbone-place, Oxford- 
Tee 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


a en 


Many Copies of each of the following NEW and CHOICE 
BOOKS are in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBARAY : 


Earl Stanhope’s History of the Reign of Queen Anne— 
Jeaffreson’s Book about the Clergy—Free Russia, by W. H. 
Dixon—Musgrave's Ramble into Brittany—Ruskin’s Lectures 
on Art—St. Paul and Protestantism, by Matthew Arnold— 
Keble’s Letters of Spiritual a of the Life of 
Charles Dickens—The Church and the Age—Ecclesia—Stough- 
ton’s Church of the Restoration—Dr. Newman’s Grammar of 
Assent—Arnot’s Life of Dr. James Hamilton—Memoir of Rev. 
W. C. Burns—Letters of the First Earl of Malmesbury—Essays 
on the Relation of Church and State, by Dean Stanley—Origin 
of Civilization, by Sir John Lubbock—Eastern Pilgrims, by 
Agnes Smith—Thornbury’s Tour Round England—Wynter’s 
Curiosities of Toil—Huxley's Lay Sermons—Poems, by Dante 
G. Rossetti—Millingen’s Wild Life among the Koords—Life 
and Letters of Dr. Faraday—At Home with the Bretons, by 
Mrs. Palliser—Blackburn’s Normandy—Letters of Sir G. C, 
Lewis—Piccadilly, by Laurence Oliphant—The Morning Land, 
by Edward Dicey—George Hodder’s Memories—Von Sybel’s 
History of the French Revolution—Recollections of Eton— 
Sibree’s Madagascar—Cox’s Mythology of the Aryan Nations— 
Life of Pére Besson—Ritchie’s Religious Life of London— 
Wallace on the Theory of Natural Selection—Other Worlds 
than Ours, by R. A. Procter—Abbs’s Mission Life in Travan- 
core — Baur’s Religious Life in Germany—Rome and the 
Council, by Felix Bungener—Trollope’s Ceesar—Ellis’s Martyr 
Church of Madagascar—Life of Henry Hoare—Grant’s Memoirs 
of Sir George Sinclair—Historical Sketches, by Mrs. Oliphant 
—Van Lennep’s Missionary Travelsin Asia Minor—Hamilton’s 
Sketches of Life in Africa—Eckardt’s Modern Russia—Mercer’s 
Journal of the Waterloo Campaign — Robinson’s Alpine 
Flowers—The Fuel of the Sun, by W. M. Williams—Figuier'’s 
Primitive Man — Dallas’s Letters from London— Macrae’s 
Americans at Home—Dr. M ‘Cosh’s Laws of Discursive Thought 
—Dr. Ellicott on the Revision of the New Testament—Notes 
in the Nile Valley, by A. L. Adams—Travels in Japan, by 
Arthur Adams—Legge’s Growth of the Temporal Power of the 
Papacy—Westward by Rail, by W. F. Rae—Autobiography of 
J. B. Gough—Batuk-Amazat’s Little Book about Great Britain 
—A Cruise in Greek Waters, by Capt. Townshend—Lloyd’s 
Peasant Life in Sweden—all the best recent Works of Fiction, 
and nearly 500 other Books of the Past and Present Season. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for AUGUST 
Is Now Ready for Delivery. 


This CATALOGUE contains several of the Books on the above 
List; and many other Recent Works, at prices considerably 
lower than they have hitherto been offered. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
NEW OXFORD-STREET ; 
CITY OFFICE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from _ Guinea to any amount, ac- 
cording to the supply required. All the best New Books, English, 
French, and German, immediately on Bah be Prospectuses, with 
List of New Publications, gratis and post free.—*,* A Clearance 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly reduced eae 
may also be had, free, on application. pe Cururton’s, Hope- 
son’s, and Saunpers & Ortey’s United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 


LD AGE or ACCIDENT, not DISEASE, should 

end our days.—The PORTABLE TURKISH VAPOUR and HOT- 

AIR BATH. Vide Leader, Daily Telegraph, Feb. 7. — Price. with 

Flannel Cloak, 218. —Pamphlet, four stamps. Sole Agent, T. Hawksley, 
4, Blenheim-street, Bond-street, W. 


CQ» NEWSPAPERS, Letters, Manuscripts, 

Account-Books, Catalogues, Parliamentary Papers, Reports ; in 
fact, every description of Waste Pai r purchased by HORACE POOLE 
56, Chandos-street, Charing-cross, W.C. Cash paid at time of Purch ase. 
All Goods cleared at expense of the Purchaser, and all Communications 
punctually attended to. Offices cleared. 


G RAND PUMP ROOM HOTEL, BATH, oppo- 
NWN site the Abbey Church. FIRST-CLASS ACCOMMODATION. 
Warm Mineral Water Baths under the same roo’ 

Ww. COWELL, Manager. 


QHORTHAND.— —PITMAN’S PHONOGRAPHY. 
—Phonograph is taught in ea SE veg 6d.; or Private Instruc- 
tion given, personally or by post, the Complete Course of 
essons. Schools, Colleges, and Public Tastitutions attended. 
London: 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


IVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments. 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
The AUGUST Number ready. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, INVESTORS, 
will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP & CO. Sharebrokers, 33, Poultry, London. 
Estab] d 1852. Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 























RITISH BUTTERFLIES.—A few COPIES of 
NOEL HUMPHREYS’S magnificent Work on BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES. ag eee a ll. 11s. 6d., may be had at the reduced 
price of 15s., of T. J. Attu New Oxford- street, London. It 
contains hand-colonred Plates of 300 different varieties, and is hand- 
somely bound in full gilt cloth, gilt edges. 





RITISH MOTHS.—A few COPIES of Norn 
ee eee ee Work on BRITISH MOTHS, pub- 
lished at 31. 38. may be at the reduced price of 25s., of T. J. Aut- 
MAN, 463, New Oxford- -street, London, t contains hand- coloured 
Plates of and is ly bound in full gilt 
claret cloth, gilt edges. 


OTICE of REMOVAL.—Dr. Hont’s Estas- 

LISHMENT for the CURE of STAMMERING is REMOVED 

from Ore House, near Hastings, to KNOWLES BANK, near Tun- 

bri: se Next Term commences on the 4th August inst. The 

Rev. H. F. Rivers, M.A., attends at 4, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar- 

Square, Tendon. from 11 to3 PM. +) OD ‘the first and third Thursdays of 
every month, when he may be d by app 

















In Bankruptcy. ey rchitectural Pubtications.—Three 
is’ Sale. 


MESES. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at their Rooms, 115, Daeg: ef lane, W.C., on Mahan sty 
August 3, and Two Follow Days, at 1 o'clock (by order SDAY, 
Trustee), the igre STOCK of t > "Valuable ARCHITECT URAL, 
ENGINEERING, and ww SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS of 
Messrs. ATCHLEY & C of Great Ruwsclbee treet, Bloomsbury ; 
es = 780 Richardeon’s Picturesque Designs in Avatoctare, 
70 Dou idson Deitieh Agricclt Tor ri 
= onal -34 ritis’ riculture, be al 8vo.— 350 Haskell 
E ing Fiel —— 2 vol ae. 8vo.—600 Haskoll’s Railway Haskols 
ams “ vola el 8vo.—340 Hoskold’s Practical Mining, royal 8vo,.. 
ndy’s Military Surveying, Snag ~ machen 8vo0.—200 Dean's Farm Build. 
an —520 vols. of Clarkson’s Monuments, Fonts, Ancient Iron- 
4to.—180 Brooks's Modern OS pes Ato. —400 Campin 
on Lron Roofs, 4to.—200 Campin’s Principles and Construction of Ma- 
chinery, feap. * 500 Campin’s Mechanical Engineering, ry —700 Page’s 
Guide to Ornament, feap.—300 Epitaphs from Holy Writ, feap.—115 
Tottier’s Sepulchral Monuments, 4to.—1,000 Atchley’s Builder's Price- 
3 for 1870, feap. oF Salandri’s Decorative Bm 4to.—400 Hen- 
Stru 430 © d’s Blast-Engines, folio—éo. 
Blackburne’s Decorative Painting of the Middle Ages, folio—3g9 
Rogers's English Mansions, 4to.— 140 Gibbs's Gothic Monuments, 4to, 
—1,000 Walcott on Church and Conventual Arrangement, 8vo.—13¢ 
Kendall's Schools and School Houses. 4to.—160 Examples of Eccle. 
siastical and Domestic Structures, folio—35 Phillips's Mexico I)lus- 
trated, folio—7 Cotman’s Antiquities of Normandy, folio—as well as 
the Copyrights, a Copper and Steel Plates, of many of the 
above ; also the Mi. cellaneous Stock of Ancient and Modern Architec- 
tural Books—costly French and German Scientific Works. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had of Messrs. Ashurst & Co., 6, Ola 
Jewry, and at Messrs. Hodgson’s Sale-Rooms, 115, Chancery- lane, W.c, 











Valuable Books from the Libraries of a Nobleman, deceased, and 
other Collectors—Drawings, Paintings, and Engravings. 
MESSRS. 

OTHEBY,WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 

2’ of Literai ry Prope perty and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, 
will SELL by AUC TION, at their Be soae No. 13, WeMington- ~~ 
Strand, W.C., ments DAY (July 30) and Tw o Following Days 
1 o'clock precisely, V aluable and Useful WO RKS LIBRA 
RLES of a NOBLEMAN (deceased) and other Seer  eumpening 
Galleries and splendid Books of Prints— History, Voyages and 7: ravels— 
Bewick’s Illustrated Publications—and Standard Works in all Classes 
of English and Foreign Literature ; together with choice Engravings, 
Drawings in Water Colours, and a few Oil Paintings. 

May be viewed two days previous. Catalogues may be had ; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. 





Duplicates of the Bodleian Library, and some important Books 
Srom Printed Collections. 


MESSRS. 


OTHEBY. WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
heats! Property and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, wil 

SELL it AUC ION, at “eer a ne 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
W.C.,on WEDNESDAY, A it 3, and Three Following Da: 
atl on recisel = Vaiuable COLLECTION of RARE, CURIO ts 
and INTERESTI OOKS, being fe lh mem rt of the 
Bodleian pom Oxford, to which are added several important 
Articles from Private Collections, including Hore Beate Mariz Vir- 
ginis, Manuscript on Vellum, with Miniatures by Flemish and 
Italian Artists — Officium Beate Marie Virginis, Manuscript on 
vellum, with Miniatures painted by, a Pupil of Ghirlandaio for 
one of the Pazzi Family—Propertii Carmina, valuable Manuscript 
on Vellum, from the Library of Petrarch, with an Inscription, 
in his Autograph—Rituale, Hebraicé, fine "Manuscript on vellum 
—Shakspere’s Works, Knight’s Pictorial "Edition, extensively illustrated 
in 41 vols. and handsomely bound in red morocco—S. Antonii Vita et 
Miracula, Manuscript on vellum, with Illuminations by a Florentine 
Miniatore for Lorenzo de Medici—Biblia Hebraica, Manuscript of the 
Thirteenth Century, on vellum—Bible in Welsh, first and extremely 
rare edition—Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, first edition—Littleton Tenores, 
peers by Lettou and Machlinia in 1481—Shakespeare, Dramatic 
Vorks, first and second editions, complete, in fine condition—Zothoré 
Liber Astrologia, apg on Vellum, with Coloured Drawings b 
a French Artist in the Fifteenth Centary—Homeri Opera, Greece, 
2 vols. first edition—Purchas, His Pilgrimes, 5 vols., with rare 
Frontispiece, &c. 

May be viewed two a previous, and Catalogues had; or, by post, 
on receipt of four stamps. 





Valuable Collection of Engravings. 
MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 

\_ of Literary ke - and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. Ain Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, August 8, 0 Follewin; 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, a Valuable COLLECTION of E 
GRAVINGS. from the Portfolio of AN AMA TEUR, comprising Fine 
Old Theatrical Portraits (chiefly proofs)—Works of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nulds—Rare Foreign and Eng) . Portraits—1llustratious of Londen— 
Drawings by the Ancient and Modern Masters—Curious Collections 
illustrative of the History of the City of London, the Lord Mayors and 
City Companies, &c., formed by the late Mr. Samuel Gregory—Mezzo- 
tinto Portraits by John Smith— Bartolozzi Tickets—Water Colour 
Drawings, Famed Engravings, Vil Painters, &., &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. 





Library of a Learned Professor, Scientific Books, &c. 


J gerne PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 7-7 by 
TION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, 
MONDAY, August 1, Ey Three Following Days, the LIBRA RY of 
a LEARNED PROFESSOR ; comprising Stan ard Books on Natural 
eel Animal and Vegetable Physiology, Geology, Mineralogy, ow 
Mic , &c.—Astrology, Md vil Spirits, Spiritualism, &. 
alec "the | IBRARY of a GENTLEM - deceaned, amongst which will 
be found Hogarth’s Works, b Nichole Stoceelti 's Coromandel Fishes 
and Indian Serpents, 4 vols.—The Fortescue Family History, collected 
by Lord Clermont, 2 vols. privately printed —Grimaldi, Urigines Genea- 
gZicse—M eyrick’s Ancient Arms and Armour, 2 vols.—Montfaucon’s 
Antiquity Explained, 7 vols.—Grevius et Gronovius, Thesaurus Anti- 
quitatum Grecarum et Romanarum, 25 vols.—Calvini Opera Omuia, 
best edition, 9 vols.— Rees, moe ly 45 vols. large paper—Marsden, 
Numismata Urientalia—Dawson Turner’s Fuci, or Sea- is, 4 vols.— 
Corpus ,Scriptorum Byzantine, 34 vols. —Campbell’ 's Lives of the Lo! 








Sales by Auction 


GALE ADJOURNED.—With respect to the 
OO cir t now happening, the SALE announced for 26th 
July, 1870, of the Pictures, Drawings, &c., forming Part of the COL- 
LECTION of the late Mr. ANDRE SCHELFHOUT, at Haac, has 
peen ADJOURNED to a later time. 








Important Sale of Natural History Specimens. 
ME. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on TU ES- 
DAY. August 9, at half- shams 12 Leer pan , a COLLECTION of aeaus 
and HORNS of ANIMA LS, ch are fine ezamsples of 
Deer, Wapiti, Sambur Deer, Scotch Stag, Eland, Koodo, Jembok, Buf. 
f 3, also a euantit of Bird-Skins, Glass Cases, Insects, and a 
variety: of other Natural-History aastaens, 
oe view the Afternoon prior and Morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





7 vols.—Strickland’s Queens of Scotland, 8 vols, —Prescott’s 
flistorical Works, 10 vols.; also Wason’s Private Circulating Library 
(removed from Shepton Mallet), &. 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Postponement of Sale. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON beg to give 
NOTICE that their SALE of BOOKS relating to America, 
originally advertised for June 27, and since postponed to August 1, 
pt NOT TAKE PLACE, the Collection having been sold by Private 











Now ready, crown 8yo. price 108. 6d. 


aN MONTHS’ TOUR in the EAST: a Guide 
all that is most worth sosing. in Turkey in Europe, G 
Asia Mipar, Palestine, Egypt, and the Nile. By ALBERT DE BUR: 
TON ave endeavoured to su) oy what I considered a desidera- 
tum—a ol general guide, in 1 vol. at a moderate price.” 


London : F. B. Kitto, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.0, 
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COMPLETION OF ST. PAUL'S 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE ORIGINAL PLANS OF SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 








A MEETING was held at the Mansion House on July 13, when it was unanimously resolved that it was an incumbent duty to complete 
this great Protestant Cathedral. As the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have left to the Cathedral only a bare sufficiency for carrying on its 
Services, the only way by which this can be effected is by Voluntary Subscriptions. 

The sum of 27,000/. and upwards has already been promised, the principal Contributors of which are mentioned in the following list, but 
the Committee feel it their duty to say that this amount represents but a small portion of the Sum required to render the Cathedral of our 
Metropolis worthy of the Nation and of the Reformed Religion. They trust that Englishmen, whether living in London or the Country, in 
England or Abroad, will feel a pride in helping this important work to a triumphant conclusion, and that they will contribute according to 
their means, whether they be large or small. The Dean of St. Paul's, or the Secretary, W. Catvert Sone, Esq., Chapter House, St. Paul’s, 
will gladly receive Contributions. 





= 





a £ 2 s. a 
The Dean of St. Paul’s ee - ‘ii i és oo 500 0 0 Sir Dudley C. ee Gy Bart. .. ee ee oe ee 315 0 0 
Canon Melvill .. ee ee ee oe ee ee 500 0 0 Sydney Smirke, Esq., R.A. ee oe 2 oe 21 0 0 
Canon Gregory oo os os ee ée oo eo 500 0 0 Samuel Morley, Esq., M.P., per Rev. J. V.Povah .. ae oe 100 0 0 
Canon Liddon .. eo i Pe om oo ee 500 0 0 J. B. Lee, Esq. oe eo - ee ee 50 0 0 
The Bank of England oe ae as os a - 1,000 0 0 Messrs. Daniel Taylor & ‘Sons eo ae eo eo ee 100 0 0 
The Lord Mayor oo a ee = os oe 100 0 0 Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co. ee oe es ee oo 100 0 0 
Grocers’ Company .. ee oe “ os oo -- 2,000 0 0 J.G. Talbot, Esq,M.P. .. os oo os ee ee 56 0 0 
Octavius Coope, sad ee oe os oe -" oe 1,000 0 0 Thomas Brassey, Esq. .. oe oo oe ee oe 250 0 0 
Leaf & Sons ee ee ee oo oe -- 1000 0 0 ‘Henry Tritton, Esq. oe oe oe eo oe &0 0 90 
Antony Gibbs & Co. on ae oe oe ee 1,000 0 0 Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode ee oe o ee ee 250 0 0 
Alfred Gurney, Esq. (Messrs. Gibbs). ee oe ee ee 60 0 0 Messrs. Dickinson ee eo oe ee ee 150 0 0 
Antony Gibbs, Esq. (Messrs. Gibbs) = ee ee oo 40 0 0 Right Hon. Gathorne Hardy ee oe ee ee oe 200 0 0 
Offertory, St. Paul’s (Lay Helpers), May 30 .. oe ee ee 6 0 10 R. 8. Mansel, Esq., by the Dean .. ee oo oe ee 100 0 O 
Charles Buxton, Esq., M.P. nee ae ak po 100 0 0 Rev. Dr. Cox .. ee oe oe ae oe 3 0 0 
Rev. Charlton Lane (in two years) ‘i ra ais ~ os a 8 8 Messrs. Baring Brothers on oo oo es ee -- 1,000 0 0 
Sir James Tyler ee os ee “< oe oe 2 0 0 J. P. Gassiot, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. oe ee oo ee 10 0 0 
Longmans & Co. .. os = os * ee eo 500 0 0 Messrs. Smith & Co., Watling- street oe oo oe oo 562 10 0 
John Walter, Esq., oe ee oe ee eo 500 0 0 Leonard Burrows, Esq. , Rugby.. oe oe 2 0 0 
Messrs. W. H. Silene o Son.. eo ee oe ee ee 250 0 0 W. Liddiard, Esq., by Rev. C. Mackenzie, Prebendary ee oe 56 5 0 
W. H. Smith, Esq., M.P. ee ee os ee eo 100 0 0 John Curtis, Esq., by {~~ C. Mackenzie, ’Prebendary se - 10 10 0 
John Murray, Esq. . a wr a Po - 20 0 0 W. Jones Lioyd, Esq... a i a a - 10 0 0 
Rev. T. Randolph, Prebendary . ee ee eo eo 500 0 0 Samuel W. > andr “Esq. ee an oe ee 50 0 0 
Rev. W. Scott oe oe ae ee eo 100 0 0 John Gough Nicholls, Esq. FSA. oo eo ee oe 5 0 0 
Rev. J. V. Povah, Minor Canon oo ee oo e 100 0 0 v. James Fraser a eo eo eo oo oo 6 5 0 
Rev. W. H. Milman, Minor Canon .. ee os oe oe 100 0 0O J. H. Morley, Esq. oo ee ee os co 56 0 0 
George Richmond, Esq. +» B. x ee ee oe ee ee 100 0 90 Collected at ne House. oe ee oe eo e 3 10 10 
Wynn Ellis, Esq. oo oe oe ee 250 0 0 Peter Reid, Esq. .. ee ee oe oe ee ee 562 10 90 
Joshua W. ‘Batherwonth, Esq. .» F.S. A ee eo oo ee 150 0 0 J. A. Pearson, Esq. .. ee ee ee os ee 8 3 0 
Dent, Allcroft & Co. . ee oe ee oe 250 0 0 J.8 oo eo oe oo ee eo 21 #0 0 
Messrs. Hoare, by Mr. Butterworth eo oe on oe 500 6 0O Stn Low & Co. se ee os oe eo ee 6 5 0 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone ae ee ss PA ~- 10 0 0 George T. Clark, Esq. ii ee “ oe oe - 100 0 0 
Bishop of London a - oo ee oo eo 100 0 0 c. ° ee ae oo ee oe 2 8.8 
Bishop Sumner ° . vs ae 50 0 0 R. B. Litchfield, Esq. ee ee ee ee 56 0 0 
Messrs. Glyn, Mills’ & - “(conditional on “100, 0001. being raised by Richard Clay, Esq., per Rev. “W. Scott .. om oe oe 50 0 0 
December 31, 1870) . we ‘ pie on 1,000 0 0 Messrs. Clay. Sons & PTaylor, - ditto ee eo ee oo 50 0 0 
Sir William Tite. M.P. ae oe ee 250 0 0 Rev. J. Moorhouse am ee on “ ee 1 0 80 
F. C. Penrose, Esq., M.A. (Surveyor to the Fabric) aa + 50 0 0 George Fournier, Esq. 9s rvs os as in Ne 10 0 0 
Rev. Arthur Martineau, Prebendary oe ee ee oo 5 0 0 Marquis of Westminster ee oo ee se ee 500 0 9 
Rev. J. W. “ya pony ee oe ee ee 52 10 0 - C. A. Belli, Precentor e o- ae o - 350 0 0 
Messrs. Few & Co. oe ee oe oe oe 105 0 0 W. Cunliffe Brooks, Esq.,M.P. - ee ee ee 100 0 0 
Mercers’ Company oe ee ee ee ee eo 1,000 0 0 Messrs. Spalding & Hodge, per Mr. Murray oe ee oo 100 60 CUO 
E. Howley Palmer, Esq. a oe aa Ke 50 0 0 J. P. Heywood, Esq., per Mr. G. Richmond a ‘oe - 500 0 0 
Messrs. Twining, by ME. Butterworth ee a e és 210 0 0 Lord John Manners a ne . om ee oa 10 0 0 
Charles Morrison, Esq. oe oe ee oo os on 500 0 0 Delta .. ee oe oe 20 2 0 0 
Charles Henfrey, Esq. .. ‘“ os a oo se 62 10 0 William Prowse, Esq., per Mr. Penrose oe “ eo oe 50 0 0 
The Lord Chancellor oe ee ee ee ee - 2 & © Messrs. Powell, Thompson & Groom .. ee ee ee 21 0 @ 
Sir James Matheson, Bart. 6 ee ee ee os 10 10 0 Thomas Combe, Esq. oo oo oe oe oe ee 10 0 @ 
Sir Walter James, Bart. .. oe ee ee oe ee 50 0 0 Ww. B. Simonds, Esq., M.P. ee e oe ee oe 5 0 90 
J. W. tee: Esq. ee o ee ee ee 50 0 0 Elias Davis, Esq. oe oe oe oo ee ee ee 6 0 0@ 
Rev. R. G. Baker, Prebendary ee oe ee ee ce 10 0 0 B. B. Cabbell, Esq. oe oe oe oo ee oe 100 0 90 
Philip Cazenove, Esq. .. . oe es oe oe 100 0 0 John Pender, Esq. .. es ee ee oo oe ee 100 0 0 
Lord Eversley oe + oe oo ee eo ee 100 0 0 Rev. J. E. Kempe, Prebendary .. ee ee ee ee 2 0 0 
Marquis of Exeter Sa se ae ee ee 20 0 0 T. H. Wyatt, Esq. .. ee ee ee ee ee oe 5 0 0 
Messrs. Copestake, Moore & Co. ee ee ee oo ae 10 0 90 v. Danl. Moore oo ee or a ee ee 10 10 0 
George Gilbert Scott, Esq., R.A. 6 — ee oe 100 0 0 Wm. Gladstone, Esq. ee ee ee oe ee oo 21 40 090 
— Overstone . ee ar eo oa 500 0 0 H. R. Freshfield, Esq. .. ee oe oo ee os 100 0 90 
A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., M. P. eo ee ee ee 300 0 0 Rev. G. Ayliffe Poole ee oo eo oo ee oe 56 0 0 
H. P. Gates, Esq., by th ¢ Dean oo ee eo os ee 100 0 0 A. Teetgen, Esq., per Barclay & Co. ee oe 56 6&6 0 
Earl Russell... as 10 0 0O Chas. Baring Young, Esq., per Williams, Deacon & Co. oo oe 500 0 0 
Rev. W. Sparrow Simpson, Minor Canon, for Church Plate .. oe 100 0 0 F. Chatfi eld, Esq. oe o ee 100 0 O 
Miss Burdett Coutts an oe years) ee oe ee oe 150 0 0O Cc. H. Bousfield, Esq., a ‘painted Window. 
C. E. Flower, Esq. . e oe ee ee oe ee 10 10 0 Rev. Dr. Dyne, Prebendary ee oo oo ee ee 10 10 O 
J. G. Hubbard, Esq. eo ee oe oe ee ee 20 0 0 Rev. Dr. Hessey, Prebendary oe o ee oe ee 52 10 0 
Edward Bilke, Esq. ee oe ee ee oe oe 105 0 0 Sir Curtis Lampton, _ ee ee oe oe ee 100 0 0 
John Bilke, Esq. ee oe ee oe ee oe 106 0 0 George Lyall, Esq. . ee oe ° ee oe ee 50 0 O 
Thomas Hall, Esq., Chapter House .. oe o ee ee 50 0 0 Rev. Edwd. Swan oe § 0 0 
Messrs. Gosling, by Mr. Butterworth .. os eo ee 210 0 90 Messrs. John Mowlem & Co. 9 per Joshua W. Butterworth, Esq. ee 21 0 0 
Messrs. Child, by Mr. Butterworth .. ee ee oe 210 0 0 Rev. J. Moorhouse ee ee ee 10 0 0 
Edmund Hodgson, Esq., by Mr. Butterworth - oe oe oe 2 0 0 Rev. W. G. Humphry, Prebendary . ee os se oe a 68 @ 
Mr. Alderman Stone o oe oe ee ee oe 100 0 0 Hon. Dudley Fortescue, M.P. .. ee ee oe ee 23 0 9 
Christopher Hodgson, Esq. ee “e oo ee ee 100 0 0 Sir Samuel Scott & Co. ee oe ée ae $315 0 0 
Jobn Liddon, Esq. .. PS ae ee be ée si 200 0 O Rev. F. G. Blomfield, Prebendary ee oe 100 0 O 
Messrs. Coutts .. a ee oe ee ee be 500 0 0 W. Rivington, Esq., per Joshua Ww. Butterworth, "Esq. eo op 2% 0 0 
Messrs. Clowes & Sons os ee ee ee oe eo 100 0 0 E. Masterman, Esq. oe oe ° ee ee 10 10 0 
Rev. C. B. Dalton, “prebendary oo oe oe eo ee 56 6 O 





Subscriptions may be paid to the Bank of England, to the account of J. G. Hubbard, Esq., and P. Cazenove, Esq., Treasurers of the Fund ; to Barclay, Bevan & 
Co.; Barnetts, Hoare & Co.; Glyn, Mills & Co.; Prescott, Grote & Co.; Robarts, Lubbock & Co.; Smith, Payne & Co.; Williams, Deacon & Co.; Messrs. Hoare ; 
‘Messrs. Goslings & Sharpe; Messrs. Coutts; Messrs. Drummond; Sir Samuel Scott & Co.; also to the Honorary Secretaries, Rev. W. Scott and F. C. Penrose, Esq., 
at‘the Chapter House; and to W. Calvert Shone, Esq., Secretary, at the Chapter House, St. Paul’s Churchyard; also to Messrs. Parsons, Thomson & Co., Old Bank, 
“Oxford ; Messrs, Mortlock & Co., Cambridge. 
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On the Ist of August, 
ATHANASIAN CREED. 
By A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST. 


STRIKES and LOCK-OUTS from the WORK- 
MAN’S POINT of VIEW. 
By GEORGE POTTER. 
The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST. 


The BRAHMO SOMAJ and the RELIGIOUS 
FUTURE of INDIA. 
By the Rev. W. H. FREMANTLE. 
The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST. 


COLLEGE EDUCATION for WOMEN. 
By EMILY SHIRREFF. 
The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST. 
Professor GROTE on UTILITARIANISM. 
By the Rev. J. LL. DAVIES. 
The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST. 
The MOABITE STONE. 
By Professor RAWLINSON. 
The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST. 
INDIA under the CROWN. 
By Captain L. J. TROTTER. 
The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST. 
NONCONFORMISTS on CHURCH PROBLEMS. 


By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST. 





HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL. 
Monthly, Half-a-Crown. 
Strahan & Co. 56, Ludgate-hill, London. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE, for Avucust, being 
No. VIII. of the New Serizs. Edited by J. A. FROUDE, M.A. 
Contents. 
Seven Hundred Years Ago. An Historic Sketch. By William Alling- 


am. 
In Memory of George Villiers, Earl of Clarendon, K.G. By Henry 





ve. 
The Alps in the Last Century. By Leslie Stephen. 
Daniel Webster. 

Mahometanism in the Levant. Part I. 

Gunpowder and Modern Artillery. 

Prinee Paul’s Betrothal. A Story. 

An Early Stroll to Zermatt. By G. C. Swayne. 

Hereditary a By the Rev. F. W. Fasrar, M.A. F.R.S. 
Causes of the War. 

London : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZIN E, 
for AUGUST, 1870. No. DCLVIII. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
WHO PAINTED the GREAT MURILLO, DE LA MERCED? 
NEW BOOKS. 
EARL’S DENE. Part X. 
ABOUT WHAT the OLD EGYPTIANS KNEW 
The WISHES of a DUMB-WAITER. 
LADY FAIR. 
The GREEK MASSACRE. From Our Own Commissioner’s Report. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 











Now ready, One Shilling, No. 128, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
a oe With Illustrations by George Du Maurier and G. J. 
nw 
Contents. 
AGAINST Lig (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter 33. The Crows and the Eagle. 


34. Hooker i in the Confessional. 
» 35. Cure or Kill. 
+ 36. Salvors and Wreckers. 


The STORY of a DEAD MONOPOLY. 

XIMENE. By G. A. Simcox. 

SAINT HELENA. 

OUT of the FOREST: a Story of Hungary. 

REST. 

WANTED—A KING: an Adventure in the Realm of Tobago. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. CIV., for JULY, is Now Ready. 
Contents. 
I. ASSYRIAN ANNALS, B.C. 681-625. 
II. PARPAGLIA'S MISSION to QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
III. BEN JONSON’S QUARREL with SHAKESPEARE. 
IV. Dr. NEWMAN’S GRAMMAR of ASSENT. 
V. LOTHAIR. 
VI. AGRICULTURE and AGRARIAN LAWS in PRUSSIA. 
VII. The CISLEITHAN CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS. 
VIII. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


London: Published for Edmonston & Douglas, by Williams & Norgate, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


(With an Illustration.) 








Now ready, price 1s., the First of the New eee, under New 
Editorship, the AUGUST Number 


THE BROADWAY MAGAZINE, 


Contents. 
1. Beatrice Boville. By Ouida. 
2. A Romaunt of Roses. 
3. & the Latin Quarter. 
4. A Gossip about Christian Names. 
5. The Romance of the Cameo. 
6. Thalatta! Thalatta! Songs of the Sea. 
r Gambling | at Hombu: 
A Woman’s Past. erial Novel. 
. at Hurlingham. A Study in the Season. 
10. Egotism and its Philosophy. 
11. Society and the Season. 


v Office : 14, York-street, Covent-garden. 





Now ready, 


SOCIETY for Azcow, with Seven 
Illustrations. Price One 8! 


Contents, 


LONDON 


At the SEA SIDE. 

The INDIAN MARRIAGE MARKET. 

SOCIETY in BATH and CHELTENHAM. 

FLOWERS in PARIS. 

RIDDLES of LOVE. (Illustrated by Adelaide Claxton.) 

The PICCADILLY PAPERS: ‘ Blackwood’ and Mr. Disraeli. 


SELECTIONS from ARTISTS’ SKETCH-BOOKS :— 
On the Coast. H. Tuck. 
Gymnastics for Ladies. Alfred Thompson. 
In Dreamland. Florence Claxton. 
BREACH of PROMISE of MARRIAGE. 
A MOST EXTRAORDINARY CRICKET MATCH. 
The LOOP of PEARLS. By Mrs. T. K. Hervey. 
BLACK MONDAY. A New View of the Sad Sea Waves. (Illustrated.) 
The oup HOUSE by the RIVER. (Concluded.) By Sir Charles L. 
oung, 
The COMMEMORATION and INSTALLATION at OXFORD. 
Office, 217, Piccadilly, London, W. 


RS. BROWN’S BU DG ET (Illustrated). 
Conducted by ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
One Penny. Every Monday. 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL, 
THIRTY-NINTH YEAR. 


Contents of AUGUST Part.—Price 8d. 





The Channel q The Great Teaboard School. 

Ned Sprucington’s Umbrella. A Morning among Miracles. 

cue a A Rhinoceros Hunt in the Bogog 
iet un 

The ‘Avtiean in in Europe. In Three | The Romance of an a Bureau. 

pters. sit Is the World Roun: 

Curiosities of Canton. cross the Walnute a the Wine. 

Detectives as they are. | The M Month: ce and A) 

My Shipmates. Four Pieces oro Original = 


And Chapters I.—X. of an Original Tale, entitled 
BRED IN THE BONE. 


THE WAR. 


ERMAN and FRENCH NEWSPAPERS and 
MAPS of the SEAT of Ne AR {Geren Maps are well known 
to be the most te hays wena med by H.C. Panzer, 91, London-wall, 
sane Agent for the Cologne tte the best — for News from the 








H E ART-JOURNAL 
For AUGUST (price 2s. 6d.) contains the following 
Lixe Encravines. 


. The LAST of ENGLAND, after F. Madox 
IL The Vee ae of ST. SEBASTIAN and his COMPANIONS, after 


P. Vv 
III. The E EOPARD- “HUNTER from the Sculpture by Professor 


Literary ContRIBUTIONS. 

The Merchants of the Middle Ages, Part I. By the Rev. E. L. 
Cutts, B.A. Lllustrated.—Contemporary Effigies of Queen Elizabeth 
and her Successors.—British Artists: eis Style and Character. No. 
XCILII. William Q. Orchardson, A.R.A yy James Dafforne. Llus- 
trated.—The Russian Industrial Exhibition. —Paintings by Cavaliere 
Vertunni, of Naples.—Silver in Great Britain. 5 an Piggott, Jun. 
F.S.A.—The St. James's Mn —The Stately Homes of England: 
Warwick Castle. By S. C. Hall, F.S.A. Illustrated.—Annual "tase 
national Exhibitions, 1871. _—W rought-iron Caskets and other Objects.— 
South Kensington Museum: Statue of the Prince Consort in mbay. 
—Sculpture for the Memorial in Hyde ¥ Park. Mr. Parsons’ j Bequest, o 
—Schools of Art Competition.— 
Engravings. — Grave-Mounds. Illustrated. — Celebrated yoo of 
Europe: No. VII. Salisbury Cathedral; No. VIII. Antwerp Cathedral. 
By James Dafforne. [llustrated.—Workmen’s International Exhibi- 
tion.—On the Adaptability of a Native Plants to Purposes of Orna- 
mental Art, Part V. By Edward Hulme, F.L.S. LIllustrated.—Minor 
Topics of the Month.—Reviews, &c. 


London: Virtue & Co. 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 





and all other *Bontinental Newspape 


WAR MAPS. 
Now ready, price 1s. 6d. 
EITH JOHNSTON’s WAR MAP of CENTRAL 
EUROPE. 
Printed in Colours. 
Also, price Sixpence, 
KEITH JOHNSTON’S WAR MAP of the 
RHINE FRONTIERS. 
W. & A. K. Johnston, Edinburgh, and 74, Strand, London. 


THE WAR. 


Now ready, Second Edition, with Maps, Despatches, Treaties, &c. 
Demy 8vo. 98. 


HE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE, and 
the POLICY of COUNT BEUST. 
A Political Sketch of Men and Events from 1866 to 1870. 
By AN ENGLISHMAN. 
“ France conceived that, after the annexation by Prussia of Hanover, 
Electoral Hesse, and the Duchy of Nassau, she also had a right to 














Now ready, price One Shilling. 
HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for Aucust 


contains—‘ Malvina.” By H. Sutherland Edwards. Chaps. X. 
to XIV.—A Man of the Crowd to Charles Dickens—With a Show in 
the North. Reminiscences of, Mark Lemon. No. II. A Ramble on 
Wheels. , Joseph Hatton. — Lothair’ and the Critics.—Croquet in 
1870. By ** Cavendish.”—The Roll of Honour: a Record of Noble 
Deeds.—Our First Commissioner of Works.—The Edinburgh Reviewers. 
Il. Sydney Smith.—The Season: 1870. ILI. Society. By Walter May- 
nard,—The Christian Vagabond. By Blanchard Jerrold. Chap. XIII. 
—The First Agricultural Society.—The Investor. By a City Authority. 
—Notes and Incidents. 

poneen: W. H. Allen & Co., 13, Waterloo-place, 8.W., and all Book- 
sellers. 





Now ready, price 6d. 


ASSBELL’S MAGAZINE 
For AUGUST. 

Containing, in addition to‘ MAN and WIFE,’ by Wilkie Collins, and 
numerous other Articles ; General Garabaldi on the Greek Brigands ; 
University Life at Oxford; House of Savoy, &c. 

Cassell, Petter & Galpin, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 





Now ready, price 7d., post free 10d. 


Rew BELLS FAMILY MAGAZINE, | for 
AUGUST, contains— 

1. FOR a WOMAN’S SAKE. By Watts Phillips. With 4 Illustra- 
tions by Louis Huard. 

. TALBOT HARLAND. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. With 4 Illus- 
trations by F. Gilbert. 

. HELEN DURAND: a Love Story. 

by Adelaide Claxton. 
WAIFS of the OCEAN, 


i) 


By E. Winstanley. Illustrated 


wo 


By G. Manville Fenn. Illustrated by 


> 


R. Huttula. 

5. The MENDICANT’S GIFT: a Legend. By G. Robertson. Illus- 
trated by W. H. Prior. 

6. HUSBAND and WIFE: a — Tale. By M. Ross. With 


Illustrations by Louis Huar 

PICTORIAL MEMORIES of SHAKSPEARE. 
the Author, W. G. Standfast. 

FINE-ART ENGRAVINGS, Essays, Adventures, Poetry, Music. 

LIVES of BRITISH QUEENS. _With Portraits. The Work-Table 
and Ladies’ Pages. By Madame Elise. 

A COLOURED STEEL-PLATE of FASHIONS and a Needlework 
Supplement, together with a greater variety of First-class Litera- 
ture than can be found in any two Magazines published. 

London: John Dicks, 313, Strand. 


Tus RECTANGULAR REVIEW. 
Quarterly. Price 2s. 6d. 


ae of No. 1, JULY, 1876. 
1. Penny Paperis 
On the Theory ae oo igad Refrigeration. 
Charnock on Nam 
Dates and Data: Jottings in Archeology and History. 
The Bonaparte Fam 
The Ethics of lanes 
Modern Dramatic Genius. 
Aurora. 
Freemasonry : its History, Principles and Objects. 
. On Mural rota 
. Our Seven Sens 
, aa Stele of the ‘Dream. 
. The Parity of the Stage. 
15. The Two Temples. 
. Life Assurance—Present and Future. 


Office: 14, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 


Illustrated by 


© @ 


~ 
S 
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Now ready, price 3d., post free 5d., for AUGUST, 
VERY WEEK.—This new and marvellous cheap 


Illustrated Work consists entirely of new and carefully-selected 
stories and light reading suitable for home. The public press have 
pronounced EVERY WEEK to be an astounding production. 


London : 313, Strand, and all Booksellers. 





tion ; and this gave rise to a feeling that France, and not 
Austria, had been beaten at Sadowa.” *—p. 108. 


Opinions of the Press. 

“ An attempt to convey an impartial view of certain liberal prin- 
aoe pean which is based the internal and foreign policy of Count 

eust.”— Times. 

“We cordially recommend this book, as well for the information 
which it sup es in a handy form, as for the justice and clearness of 
its views to all who take an interest in the progress of Austria. Itisa 
solid and valuable contribution toour political literature. ”—Standa 

“ A very lucid exposition of the political questions now agitating the 
Austrian empire.”— Daily News. 

“*A clear and readable mig coe of, peokioms bag ener disturb at 
no distant date the peace of Europe.”— cho, Marc’ 

** Those who are desirous of comprehending the exac pods position which 
Austria has regained under the guidance of Count Beust, will do = 
to study this work... The author has carefully studied and 

bably taken more part in forelan politics, and the style of ed work 
me to the level of animated Political journalism, and it 
in that | which pet intellect 

bers without fatigu 








appreciates without straini and 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


HE WIND IN HIS CIRCUITS.”—Refuta- 
tion of Capt. MAURY’S THEORY. 

Lieut. Armit’s Theory of Atmospherical Circulation— Formation of 
the Monsoons—Easterly Winds and how to Avoid them—Origin and 
Cause of Circular Storms considered as Electro-Magnetic Phenomena 

—Explanation of the Cause of the Variation and ee of the Needle— 
Gravity divided into Four Forces. By Lieut. R. H. ARMIT, R.N. 

This little work gives evidence of great talent, research, and obser- 
vation....and we can very sincerely recommend it to the large number 
of our readers.”—United Service Gazette. 

J. D. Potter, Agent for the Admiralty Charts, 31, Poultry, and 11, 
King-street, Tower-hill. 








Demy 8vo. 93 pp. price 1s. ; post free, 13 stamps, 


UAKERISM and the CHURCH: being my 
Reasons for leaving the Society of Friends and joining the 
‘Church. By J. 
London: F. B. Kitto, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 





Now ready, price 5a. 
HE POPES of ROME, from the Earliest Times 
to Pius IX. 
By WILLIAM TAYLER, Esq. F.S.A. 
Diprose & Bateman, 13, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 


In Use at Eton, West er, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ’s 
Hospital, St. Paul's, .- Taylors’, City of London School, 
Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh Acad lemy, &c. 


[ELILLE'S NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
The Beginner's Own French Book. 2s.—Key to the 


same, 28. 
Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 
French Grammar. 5s. 6d.—Key to the same, 3s, 








Répertoire des Prosateurs. 6s. 6d. 
Mod?les de Poésie. 6s. 
Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 


A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 6d. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Price 2s. 6d. cloth bound, 


TREATISE on PUNCTUATION, and on other 
Matters gpewteining to Correct Writing and Printing. By AN 
OLD PRINTER. 
“ A very full and satisfactory Treatise on Punctuation. 


ish Journal curnal of ; Rdueation. 
* An Old Printer’s Treatise will benefit all who read it with care.” 


ic 
“ Worthy of an attentive perusal.”—TJllustrated London News. 
“ The work is capitally roar a the wont Old Printer.”—Lloyd’s Paper. 
“We especially recommend the work ,28 one having very superior 
claims to consideration as a School Book.”— Victoria Gasette. 
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Price 1s. Monthly, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No, 130, for AUGUST, 1870. 


Contents. 

1. Prof. SEELEY’S ‘The ENGLISH REVOLUTION of the 19th 
CENTURY,’ Part I. 

¢. Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S ‘SIR HARRY HOTSPUR of 
HUMBLETHWAITE.’ Chaps. X.—XII. 

8. Prof. A. 8. WILKINS’S ‘ A PURITAN’S APOLOGY.’ 

4 AMMERGAU. An Idyll. 

5. BENCHERS and the BAR. 

6. DIANA VERNON. 

7. LORD CLARENDON. IN MEMORIAM. By A. H. 

8 VERSES. By Emily H. Hickie. 

9. JENNIFER. 

10. On the RATIONAL TREATMENT of DRUNKARDS. 

11. M. PREVOST-PARADOL. By J. H. Fyfe. 

12, AH! QU’IL FAIT CHAUD! 





NEW BOOKS. 
This Day, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


Prof. HUXLEY’S LAY SER- 


MONS, ADDRESSES, and REVIEWS. 


The SUNDAY LIBRARY. New 


Volume. ‘ST. ANSELM.’ By the Rev. R. W. CHURCH, M.A., 
Rector of Whatley. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
[This day. 
SECOND EDITION, This Day, 


The STORY of WANDERING 


WILLIE. By the Author of * Effie’s Friends * and ‘ John Hather- 
ton.” With an Illustration by Sir Noen Paton. Crown 8vo. 68. 


‘A charming tale written with much delicacy and tenderness 
of feeling.. ..Every passage tells, every character, no matter 
how faintly drawn, acts a distinct part in the little drama, 
every bit of description serves to bring the scene more vividly 
before the eyes.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

*« Altogether it is a very charming book of its kind, written 
with much sympathy both for natural beauty and for moral 
excellence, enlivened by touches of humour, and subdued, not 
saddened by pathos.”—Atheneum. 

“This is an idyll of rare truth and beauty....The story is 
simple and touching, the style of extraordinary delicacy, pre- 
cision, and picturesqueness....A charming gift-book for young 
ladies not yet promoted to novels, and will amply repay those 
of their elders who may give an hour to its perusal.” 

Daily News. 

“A better-conceived and a better-told story we to never 
seen,”—Literary Churchman, 


SECOND EDITION, This Day, 


PORTRAITS. By Avausta Wes- 


STER. Extra feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
** With this volume before us it would be hard to deny her 
the proud position of the first living English Poetess.” 
Examiner. 
“‘If Mrs. Webster only remains true to herself she will most 
assuredly take a higher rank as a poet than any woman has yet 
done.” — Westminster Review. 


POEMS. By James Rauoapes. 


Feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. [This day. 


Macmittan & Co. London. 





NEW EDITION, with ENDEX of Vols. I. and II. of 


A HISTORY of the NORMAN 


CONQUEST of ENGLAND: its CAUSES and RESULTS. 
By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
2 vols, 8yo. cloth, with Maps, price 36s. 
(Vol. III. with Maps, 2is.) 


“Tt is long since an English scholar has produced a work of 
which England may be now justly proud. With all the laborious 
erudition of Germany, Mr. Freeman has a force and fire, 
which, among German scholars, learning is too often found to 
quench ; with all the clearness and precision of a Frenchman, 
he has the soundness of judgment and diligent accuracy in 
investigation, whose importance the brilliant stylish of France 
are apt to over-look....We have seldom met with a writer so 
uniformly clear, straightforward, and direct. There is not a 
sentence in the book whose meaning it is possible to mistake, 
nor @ paragraph which leaves us in doubt as to the conclusion 
the author had arrived at. Every tale is told in the simplest, 
every point put in the most forcible words; and where the 
dignity of the theme requires it, the language ‘often rises into a 
bold and stirring strain of eloquence.” 

British Quarterly Review. 

**Extensive reading, unwearying industry, apt powers of 
condensation and critical discernment, leave their impress in 
happy combination upon its pages ; forming altogether what is 
at once a most pleasing work, and a singularly valuable 
contribution to the early history ‘of this country.” 


Atheneu 
“ A perfect miracle of research. The book is a noble book, 
and the greatest incident of our history is in the hands of an 
historian whoa can tell it as it ought to be told.” 
Saturday Review. 


Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press, 


And Published by MACMILLAN & CO, London, Publishers 
to the University. 





A HIGHLAND TOUR. 





With Maps and Plans, post 8vo. 98. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVEL- 


LERS in BOOST AND including Bétabersh, Melrose, Kelso, 
Glasgow, Dumfries, Ayr, Stirling, Arran, the Cl. Oban, Inve- 
= Loch Lomond, tock Katrine and Trossachs, jonian Canal, 

undee, Aberdeen, Braemar, Skye, Caithness, 
Ross, , Sutherland, &c. 


“Mr. Murray’s ‘ Handbook’ is to be recommended warmly to our 
readers, yoationadty ce tee those — a divers north of the Tweed. The 
arrangement of rou’ 0 way le dive vari: 
schemes introduced for tours one, two or wre — in order to 
suit the different periods of time at the disposal of 

or The clear and see series of charts 
form in luable feature, and are so introduced as 
to give t< anon value ¢ to the letter-press.”— Builder. 











A TOUR IN WALES. 





With Map, post 8vo. 68. 6d. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVEL- 


LERS in NORTH WALES; including Bangor, Llanberris, Car- 
narvon, Beaumaris, Snowdon, Conway. 


With Map, post 8vo. 58. 6d. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVEL- 


LERS in SOUTH WALES; including Carmarthen, Tenby, 
Swansea, Vales of Taff, Neath, ‘and the Wye. 





A SUMMER TOUR IN IRELAND. 


With Map, post 8vo. 12s. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVEL- 
LERS in IRELAND; including Dublin, Yay “~~ Galway, 
Wexford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, ‘the Killarney, 
Coast of Antrim, Mayo, Galway, & 

“There is bone g & more, begasttut a more picturesque Lm the 
ey who know the fai nirest 


But the whole coast, west and south—indeed, all round the island—has 
beauties that many a travelled Englishman has not the least con- 
ception of.”— Times. 


JouN Murray, Albemarle-street. 





A CATHEDRAL TOUR. 





With Numerous Illustrations, 6 vols. crown 8yvo. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS TO THE 
CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND: 
Giving a History of each See, with Biographical Notices of the Bishops. 
By RICHARD J. KING, B.A. Exeter College, Oxford. 


“ This work is by far the best guide-book to our cathedrals. It is, in 
fact, a national work, as well as a Church work, and it is worthy of our 
Church and nation.”—English Churchman. 

““These volumes bid fair to become the standard architectural guide 
to our venerable cathedrals. The work is a great boon to the architec- 
tural student; and it is so free from technical phraseology, and so 
pleasantly written, that the general reader will be tempted to increase 
his knowledge of both the history and architecture of our great cathe- 
drals.”—John Bull. 


Already Published, 
THE SOUTHERN CATHEDRALS, 


including Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, Wells, Rochester, Can, 
terbury, and Chichester. With 120 Illustrations. 2 vols. 24s. 


Il, 


THE EASTERN CATHEDRALS, 
including Oxford, Peterborough, Lincoln, Norwich, and Ely. With 
£0 Illustrations. 18s. 


Ill, 


THE WESTERN CATHEDRALS, 


including Bristol, Gl ter, Worcester, Hereford, and Lichfield. 
With 50 Illustrations, 16s. 





Iv. 


THE NORTHERN CATHEDRALS, 


including York, Ripon, Durham, Carlisle, Chester, and Manchester. 
With 60 Illustrations. 2 vols. 21s. 





JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street, 





THE ENGLISH LAKES AND NORTH 
OF ENGLAND. 





The Following are Now Ready— 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVEL- 
LERS in WESTMORELAND and CUM- 
BERLAND ; 


including the Lakes, Lancaster, Furness Abbey, Ambleside, Ken 
Windermere, Coniston, Keswick, » Carlisle, C 
Penrith, Appleby. With Map. Post 8vo. 6s. 





*,* MURRAY’S MAP of the LAKE DISTRICT. 3¢. 6d. 


II. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVEL- 
LERS in YORKSHIRE; 
including York, D ter, Hull, Selby, Beverley, Scarborough, Whitby 


Harrogate, Ripon, Leeds, Wakefield, Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfiel 
Sheffield. With Map and Plans. Post 8yo. 12s. 





It. 

MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVEL- 
LERS in DURHAM and NORTH- 
UMBERLAND; 

including Neweastle, Darlington, Bishop Auckland, Stockton, Hartle- 


pool, Sunderland, Shields, Berwick, Tynemouth, Alnwick. With Map. 
Post 8vo. 98. 


IV. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK to the NORTH- 
ERN CATHEDRALS of ENGLAND; 


including York, Ripon, Durham, Carlisle, Chester, and Manchester. 
With 60 Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





EXCURSIONS TO THE WEST OF 
ENGLAND. 


With Map, post 8vo. 108. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVEL- 
LERS in DEVON and CORNWALL; 
incloding Bxetes, Ilfracombe, Linton, Sidmouth, Dawlish, » 


mouth, Plymouth. porenwest, Torquay, Launceston, Penzan 
mouth, The Lizard, Land’s End, &c. 


II. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVEL- 
LERS in WILTS, DORSET, and SO- 
MERSET ; 


jociedia Salisbury, Chippenham, We <7pouth, » Gpademne, Welle, Bath, 
‘'aunton, With Maps an: Plans. Post 8v 


Ill. 

MURRAY’S HANDBOOK to the CATHE- 
DRALS of WINCHESTER, SALIS- 
BURY, EXETER, WELLS, ROCHES- 
TER, CANTERBURY, and CHICHES- 
TER. 

With 100 Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 248. 

IV. 

MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVEL- 
LERS in HEREFORD, GLOUCESTER 
and WORCESTER SHIRES; 


including Hereford, Ledbury, Bromyard, Leominster, Ross, Th ie Wye, 
Cirencester, Cheltenham, | G oucester, strend,  Fomnecberr, om 
Malvern, yi Age Kidder 
Evesham, &. Wit! Map. Post 8vo. 4 ad 





v. 

MURRAY’S HANDBOOK to the CATHE- 
DRALS of BRISTOL, GLOUCESTER, 
HEREFORD, WORCESTERand LICH- 
FIELD. 


With 60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 16s. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


—@— 


BEAUTY TALBOT. By Pxrcy 


papeanese, Author of ‘ Bella Donna,’ * Never Forgotten,’ &c. 
3 vol 


The BOND of HONOUR: a 


Heart-History. 2 vols. 


PETRONEL. By Fiorence Mar- 


RYAT, Author of ‘ Love's Conflict,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 


The OLD LOVE and the NEW: 


$. Wn By Sir EDWARD CREASY, M.A., Author of ‘The 
‘ifteen Decisive Battles of the World.’ 3 vols. 8vo. 


ANNIE JENNINGS. 3 vols. 


crown 870. 
ALSO, EARLY IN AUGUST, 


The COUNTRY HOUSE on the 
RHINE. fe ein AUERBACH. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“Tt is always re’ to meet one novel among many pe ob is 
a beautiful work, my se DI a subject, and an idea. The poe 
charm of this new production of Auerbach is guaranteed by its pm 
aed scenery; the > and ever-moving life of the middle Rhine 

the picture. Throughout the author shows 
imei a master of iney and characteristic portraiture.” 
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The Origin of Civilization and the Primitive 
Condition of Man. By Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart., M.P. (Longmans & Co.) 

As the human mind in dreams repeats in 

a mechanical and fantastic fashion the real 

labour on which it has been engaged during 

the preceding day, so the various races of men 
continue to repeat in curious customs usages 
which had once a practical meaning and 
purpose. There is no more interesting study 
than is involved in the search after the origin 
of these symbolic observances ; and, even as 
we find in much of the elaborate religious 
ceremonial of the ancient Jews the evidences of 
wise sanitary laws, we find in these old cus- 
toms not only an index to many prudent 
regulations in primitive life, but also a key to 
many customs existing at the present day. 

Sir John Lubbock’s fresh contribution to our 

knowledge of the mental and social condition of 

savages—apart from its value as a comprehen- 
sive and able treatise on that general subject 

—offers to the inquisitive in such matters an 

amount of material, out of which the private 

student may spin any number of theories; 
and the truth is, that the vulgar and exoteric 
intelligence may perceive explanations which 
are not so clear to the philosophic mind. For 
example, Sir John describes as “inexplicable 
and fantastic” the fact that “among many 
races a woman is absolutely forbidden to speak 
to her son-in-law.” Perhaps there are some 
among us who would say that the savages 
were, in that respect, not so illogical as it has 
been our habit to consider them. Another 
puzzling fact is, that among certain peoples, 
when a child is born, the father is put into 
bed by himself, and huddled up with mats and 
skins. For several days he thus lies apart, 
and is supposed to eat nothing. Yet it seems 
to us that in modern times some such regula- 
tion would certainly commend itself to the 
domestic authorities who, at such a crisis, 
occupy the house ; and who look upon the 
husband as very much in the way. Again, 

Sir John regards as a bit of anthropomorphic 

sentiment the circumstance that “the North 

American Indians prefer a hook that has 

caught a big fish to a handful that have never 

been tried ;” and remarks that the Bushmen 

* despise an arrow that has once failed of its 

mark, and, on the contrary, consider one that 

has hit as of double value.” Why not? The 
accomplished billiard-player who tries a new 
cue and misses an easy stroke, instantly sus- 
pects the cue of having been twisted by damp 
or other means; and the fly-fisher who has 
been eminently successful with one description 
of fly, prefers it on the next day to all its 
fellows. If the reader thus goes on to explain 
savage customs by the result of his experiences 
of his own race, he has a right to lay the 
blame of the habit upon the author, for Sir John 
Lubbock has an uncomfortable and uncom- 
promising fashion of putting the absurdities of 
civilized life on a level with those of savage 
life; and the worst of it is, that his reasoning 
is horribly accurate. Observe the laconic 
fashion in which, in the following passage, the 
graceful young persons who walk in Rotten 
Row, are coolly placed alongside barbarians. 





“Many similar cases might be given in which 
savages ornament themselves, as they suppose, 
in a manner which must be very painful. 
Perhaps none is more remarkable than the 
practice which we find in several parts of the 
world of modifying the human form by means 
of tight bandages. The small size of the 
Chinese ladies’ feet is a well-known case, but 
is less mischievous than the compression of 
the waist as practised in Europe. Some of the 
American tribes even modified the form of 
the head.” Sir John might have added that the 
New Zealander’s habit of tattooing his face, 
and the Fijian’s elaborate methods of dressing 
the hair, are not wholly without their counter- 
part among ourselves. 

Then as to marriage, we learn that “in 
Sumatra there were formerly three perfectly 
distinct kinds of marriage—the ‘Jugur,’ in 
which the man purchased the woman; the 
‘ Ambel-Anak,’ in which the woman purchased 
the man; and the ‘ Semando,’ in which they 
joined on terms of equality.” Ill-natured 
people will probably remark that all three 
forms are common even in these present times. 
The symbolic relics which still exist, of the 
ancient necessity under which men laboured 
of having to carry off their brides by force, are 
curious, and are minutely described in the 
volume before us. The tendency to form into 
a ceremonial any portion of experimental exis- 
tence is oddly illustrated by the circumstance 
that in Sydney, where a native must secure 
a wife by stealing upon her unawares, knock- 
ing her down with a club, and beating her 
until she is so insensible that he can drag his 
prey home to his own tribe, the children have 
constituted this rough form of courtship a 
game, which may probably last after the 
original practice has become obsolete. Ingenious 
speculators have found traces of Bel in the 
various games and sports of our own children, 
and have seen the “ Druidical” circle in the 
circle of boys and girls who sit on a green, 
while two of their number run out and in and 
give us a reminiscence of serpent-worship. 

Moon-worship, too, is one of our weaknesses. 
The negroes, one of the authorities here quoted 
tells us, when they see a new moon, fall 
on their knees, and pray to have their life 
renewed even as the moon is renewed. Sir 
John probably knows the familiar English 
custom of turning over all the money in one’s 
pocket when the new moon appears, that one 
may become wealthy by having the little store 
continually renewed, like the widow's cruse 
of oil. We have water-worship, also, among 
us ; and at the end of the last century, pilgrims 
used to go to the well of St. Fillans, at Comrie, 
in Perthshire, and pay observances to it. When 
it is remarked that one of the observances 
consisted in the pilgrim leaving a portion of 
his clothing as an offering to the genius of the 
place, and when it is remembered that the 
pilgrims were probably Scotchmen of the last 
century, it will be seen that no more crucial 
test of their faith could have been invented. 
“ A Sumatran ever scrupulously abstains from 
pronouncing his own name; not, as I under- 
stand, from any motive of superstition, but 
merely as a punctilio in manners. It occasions 
him infinite embarrassment when a stranger 
unacquainted with their customs requires it of 
him.” Are we to look upon this odd custom as 
having any relation to the superstitious dread 
of mentioning a Member by name in the House 





of Commons, and upon the embarrassment of 
the savage as a faint reflex of the unknown 
and ghastly consequences which would accrue 
from breaking through this “form of the 
House”? A Sumatran, further, is always 
addressed in the third person. The Germans, 
we know, have gone the round of all the 
personal pronouns (excepting those reserved 
for the speaker) in addressing their neighbours ; 
and it is strange to observe the various degrees 
of respect or familiarity conveyed by going 
a step down in the ladder of pronouns. When 
the formal Ste is substituted by the affectionate 
Du between two friends, a grand ceremony of 
shaking hands and drinking toasts generally 
takes place. Yet, while the third person plural 
—“* Sve”—conveys respect and courtesy, the 
third person singular—‘‘er”—is considered 
so contemptuous a term that the Grand-Duke 
of Baden had to issue an order that no officer 
in his army should thenceforth thus address 
a common soldier. We may add here, that, 
while in most central and southern European 
languages the sun is masculine and the moon 
feminine, the reverse is the case in German ; 
and this femininity of the sun and masculinity 
of the moon may be traced back to the religious 
legends of savages, who found in the moon the 
brother or husband of the sun. 

Among savages, also, there obtains a notion 
that spirits cannot cross running water ; and Sir 
John Lubbock observes that “a somewhat similar 
idea existed in Europe.” It may be that the 
belief no longer exists in reality among us; 
but it is a nominal article of faith in many 
country districts, and it is implicitly received 
by children and young folks. The superstition 
that, once over running water, you can defy the 
spirits that may pursue you, forms the basis 
of the story of ‘Tam o’ Shanter,’ who, indeed, 
may be suspected of having had a very wide 
experience of the peculiarities of both spirits 
and water. Touching the matter of super- 
natural sights and revelations, however, not 
the least curious and instructive phenomena 
we find in savage life refer to the magicians, 
who, as Sir John Lubbock points out, are 
singularly like our own spirit-rappers in their 
performances. The Chinese magicians, says 
Astley, “though they have never seen the 
person who consults them, they tell his name, 
and all the circumstances of his family; in 
what manner his house is situated, how many 
children he has, their names and age; with 
a hundred other particulars, which may be 
naturally enough supposed known to the 
demons, and are strangely surprising to weak 
and credulous minds among the vulgar. Some 
of these conjurers, after invoking the demons, 
cause the figures of the chief of their sect, and 
of their idols, to appear in the air. Formerly 
they could make a pencil write of itself, without 
anybody touching it, upon paper or sand, the 
answers to questions.” What is the meaning of 
the word ‘“‘ formerly” in this sentence? Does 
it mean that the Chinese conjurers have lost 
the trick?—that some accident has occurred in 
that transmission of professional secrets which 
probably exists among them as it exists among 
the conjuring families of Afghanistan? We 
cannot, however, go over in detail the many 
glimpses of our own superstitions and weak- 
nesses which Sir John Lubbock points out in 
the records of savage life. We must recommend 
our readers to study the book themselves; 
confident that each will find a mass of facts 
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strangely corroborative of his own observations 
and reflections. 

Having thus treated with great circumstan- 
tiality the varied phenomena of savage life 
as regards domestic customs, the marriage 
ceremony, and the picturesque imaginations of 
religious faith, Sir John Lubbock proceeds to 
speak of the character and ethics of the 
savage. We also get a brief introductory 
treatise on the origin of morals, which does not 
seem to us either very clear or very exhaustive. 
Sir John does not, perhaps, quite fairly state 
the case of the Utilitarians in drawing a distine- 
tion between the actions which a man would 
be taught to do as conducive to his own advan- 
tage, and those which were not so, and yet en- 
joined upon him because they were right. Those 
who look upon morals as a system of living 
which has been constructed by the experience 
of many men as to what was best for the race, 
do not say that these laws may not in many 
instances be disadvantageous, from a utilitarian 
point of view, to the individual. The instinct 
of benevolence or self-sacrifice is possibly not 
inexplicable on utilitarian principles ; but the 
moralist demands as much time for his theory 
as the geologist for his theories, in order to 
let the teaching of experience produce the 
instinct. Sir John Lubbock goes for the origin 
of morals to the fear of punishment on the 
part of unseen powers; and thus regards 
“authority” as “the origin, and _ utility, 
though not in the manner suggested by Mr. 
Spencer, the criterion, of virtue.” Following 
this chapter on morals, we have another and a 
most interesting one on language, and a final 
one on laws. The author concludes with these 
deductions :—‘‘ That existing savages are not 
the descendants of civilized ancestors. That the 
primitive condition of man was one of utter bar- 
barism. That from this condition several races 
have independently raised themselves.” 

Such is the summing-up of a work which is 
most comprehensive in its aim and most admir- 
able in its execution. The patience and judg- 
ment bestowed on the book are everywhere 
apparent ; the mere list of authorities quoted 
giving evidence of wide and impartial reading. 
The work, indeed, is not only a valuable one, 
on account of the opinions which it expresses, 
but it is also most serviceable as a book of 
reference. It offers an able and exhaustive 
table of a vast array of facts which no 
single student could well obtain for himself, 
and it has not been made the vehicle for any 
special pleading on the part of the author. 
We cannot speak favourably of the illustra- 
tions ; but, fortunately, they are few in number, 
and they seldom treat of the negro himself. 
It seems to us that if the negro races should 
ever—-the present governing races having been 
“played out ”—become our masters, they will 
have a deep debt of vengeance against us in 
the matter of woodcuts. They have, more than 
any other class of men or beasts, been made 
the victims of the grossest burlesque at the 
hands of European engravers, whether in 
missionary magazines or in books of travel ; and 
we are not sure but that the instinctive dislike 
to the negro which most children imbibe, in 
spite of the teaching of their parents, is due 
to the repulsive figure which the negro cuts 
in the scrubby little pictures which generally 
accompany the story of his conversion. 











Der Staatsstreich vom 2 December, 1851, und 
seine Riickwirkung auf Europa. (Leipzig, 
Duncker ; London, Williams & Norgate.) 

THE irony of fate has made the publication 

of this pamphlet opportune. By the light of 

the war which is being kindled, Prussia,may 
see, as Russia and Austria have seen already, 
what was the value of those assurances of 
friendship that were accepted so readily in 

1852. Nothing is so remarkable as the way 

in which all the great European Powers en- 

tered into immediate relations with the author 
of the coup d’état; and though some of those 

Powers suggested that the Empire should not 

be revived, while others nourished arrzére- 

pensées of a rather dangerous tendency, the 
outward tone was re-assuring. The author of 
this pamphlet writes with so strong a leaning 
towards the Imperial side that we might suspect 
his honesty but for the original documents 
collected in the appendix. In one or two 
instances, indeed, it seems to us that the 
pamphlet and the documents do not tally. 

The effect produced by the summary of Prince 

Schwarzenberg’s state paper is much more 

favourable than the paper itself. Moreover, 

when the author of the pamphlet has no such 
documents to support him, he is far from 
carrying conviction. We hardly know what to 
say of a man who can describe the massacre 
of the 2nd of December in these words :— 
*“‘ The rising which the socialist party in Paris 
attempted to organize, but in which the actual 
working population took but little share, was 
put down by superior military force.” It would 
have been surely better to leave this act alto- 
gether out of the question if the principle 
adopted is that the end justifies the means. 

Even those who might grant that the state of 

things to which the Empire succeeded was 

untenable and full of dangers, would prefer 
that the way in which the change was brought 
about should not be glozed over. 

Apparently it is the main object of this 
pamphlet to show that Louis Napoleon’s 
accession to power was welcomed by the chief 
states in Europe, in spite of the divergence of 
their views and of their interests. While 
Cavour and Lord Palmerston looked forward 
to the effect the coup détat would have in 
liberating Italy and repressing Austria and 
Russia, these two empires regarded Louis 
Napoleon as a probable ally, and looked for his 
adhesion to their policy. Prince Schwarzenberg, 
in the paper to which we have alluded, 
described him as the best and only supporter 
of order in France, preferring him to the 
3ourbons on the ground that his monarchical 
tendencies inspired confidence, while their 
leaning to the constitutional system caused 
fears for the future. ‘“ Itis,” writes the Prince, 
“the parliamentary system brought into 
France by the Bourbons, which has destroyed 
them. Louis Napoleon has put down this 
system, and if he can only make an end of the 
liberty of the press and of the publicity of 
debates in the representative bodies, he will 
make France more governable than she has been 
hitherto.” With regard to Louis Napoleon’s 
pacific assurances, and his disclaimer of all 
projects of aggression, the Prince writes 
naively, ‘‘We believe in the sincerity of these 
assurances, because they agree with his in- 
terest.” And therefore the Austrian Minister 
recommends the sovereigns of Germany to 





sacrifice their dignity to other considerations, 
and to accord an equality of rank to “aun 
individu tel que Louis Napoléon.” There is 
not the same amount of political cynicism in 
the other documents appended to the pamphlet, 
but most of them were meant to be communi- 
cated to the French Government, while Prince 
Schwarzenberg wrote for the German cabinets, 
The Russian despatch which follows upon a 
letter from the Czar Nicholas himself, attempts 
to dissuade Louis Napoleon from assuming 
the Imperial title, and reviving the memory of 
that which Europe had declared against in 
1815. If only the title of President was re- 
tained, and the dignity, instead of being made 
hereditary, was to last for a certain number of 
years or for life, Russia would offer no opposi- 
tion. Prussia is still more reticent. A few 
words about appreciating the services rendered 
to the cause of order by Prince Louis Napo- 
leon, and about considering the declarations of 
the new Government as a pledge of its inten- 
tion to persevere in the peaceful course which 
it has pursued already, form the gist of Baron 
Manteuffel’s despatch. In fact, throughout all 
these documents the changes are rung on that 
celebrated phrase “ L’Empire c’est la paix.” 
We could not have a better opportunity for 
being reminded of those professions. 








Miscellanies from the Oxford Sermons and 
other Writings of John Henry Newman, 
D.D. (Strahan.) 


Reavers of Dr. Newman’s works will miss from 
this selection much that may seem character- 
istic of his style, and will regret the absence 
of some of his finest and most familiar 
passages. But the pieces presented to us here 
are carefully chosen, and answer the purpose 
of the present volume. The preface rightly 
describes Dr. Newman as one of the deepest 
thinkers and most eloquent writers of the time, 
and although the second of these two attributes 
is insufficiently represented, some gleams of 
Dr. Newman’s great power of language break 
out every now, and then, while thought is 
everywhere conspicuous. In places we feel 
rather embarrassed at the novelty of the points 
of view from which we are called upon to 
contemplate characters and doctrines, for there 
is what we may call a striving after originality, 
as if the preacher felt that the received 
opinion was erroneous, but was not fully 
persuaded of that which he wished to substi- 
tute. We may illustrate this by referring to 
some of the historical studies. The characters 
both of Balaam and of Saul are worked out with 
consummate art, and full weight is given to all 
that bears upon them in Scripture ; but when 
all is said we are tempted to ask whether this 
is more than an individual expression—whether 
it will stand the test of time, whether it will 
even continue to convince its author? The 
explanation of the contrast between Balaam’s 
relations with God and his hostility to God’s 
people strikes us as a rather forced solution 
of a difficult problem. In like manner, the 
proneness shown to detect an irreligious spirit 
in Saul, even at the time when he was most 
favoured by Samuel, savours of this rather 
arbitrary method. We wish to speak with all 
respect of Dr. Newman, and we feel that there 
is nothing hasty in his judgments. He always 
goes to the root of the matter. The unflinching 
hardihood with which he carries every principle 
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to its furthest consequences shows him to be 
free from the taint of compromise and from 
those “safe” habits, which are another name 
for incapacity; but while we admire Dr. 
Newman for this, we cannot always follow 
him, and we doubt if he always follows him- 
self. Sometimes he has evidently been be- 
trayed into paradoxes. It can hardly be said 
that he has formally abandoned any of his 
positions, yet has he always been the same? 
We are not speaking of the great change 
which is still so much regretted, which has 
caused a gap in the Church of England, and 
has not been wholly welcome to the Church of 
Rome. 

These thoughts, however, are foreign to the 
book before us. The selections which are 
contained in it happily avoid any of those 
passages which have been the grounds of 
controversy. As a general rule, we are able to 
take in the teaching of this book without any 
arriére-pensée, without any feeling that we 
have here the germ of those theories which 
estrange their author from us. Perhaps in 
one or two instances we may think that Dr. 
Newman shows a sign of too literal an inter- 
pretation of Scripture, that he sometimes strains 
its words and finds in them rules that are too 
strict for human frailty; but this is only the 
effect of that moral courage of which we have 
spoken already. We note it especially in the 
sermon called ‘The Danger of Riches.’ After 
quoting some of the texts which bear on the 
subject, Dr. Newman says, “It is usual to 
dismiss such passages with the remark that 
they are directed, not against those who have, 
but against those who trust in riches, as if, 
forsooth, they implied no connexion between 
the having and the trusting; no warning lest 
the possession lead to the idolatrous reliance 
on them; no necessity of fear and anxiety in 
the possessors lest they should become cast- 
aways.” It is clear that this is not the usually 
received doctrine, but the text from which Dr. 
Newman preaches fully supports his conclusion. 
The problems which he takes and works out 
are many of them just as likely to be passed 
over, because they cannot be solved without 
an intense struggle. It is because Dr. Newman 
does not shrink from that himself, because he 
forces it on the attention of others, that his 
writings chiefly deserve to be studied. 








The Fuller Worthies’ Library.—The Works in 
Verse and Prose Complete of the Right Hon. 
Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke. For the first 
time collected, and edited, with Memorial 
Introduction, Essay Critical and Elucida- 
tory, and Notes and Fac-similes. By the 
Rev. Alexander B. Grosart. Vols. I. and II. 
(Printed for private circulation.) 

Miscellanies of the Fuller Worthies’ Library. 
—The Poems and Verse Translations of the 
Right Rev. Jeremy Taylor, late Bishop of 
Down, Connor, and Dromore, &c. — The 
Poems of Francis Bacon, &c.—The Tempta- 
cyon of our Lorde. By John Bale, Bishop 
of Ossory. Edited by the Rev. A. B. Grosart. 

Booxs like the above, which are published 

only for private circulation, demand little fur- 

ther notice than the record of their appearance 
as an item of literary news. The titles of the 
works speak for themselves. The poems are 
now rich, now rough, strong or smooth, sweet 
or sharp, stirring or subduing by turns, and 





according to the humour of the writer and the 
requirements of his theme. The names of the 
authors are warrant that the titles are cun- 
ningly and craftily (in the old sense of these 
words) illustrated by them. Mr. Grosart taps 
the old Massic with an air of the quaintest and 
most knowing of ancient tapsters. He holds up 
the glass to the sun, and borrows glory from the 
wine-coloured sunbeams. He tastes daintily, 
as good wine demands, and he almost swoons 
with ecstacy at the new delight. If he does 
not invite many to be guests, he does furnish 
golden goblets filled to the brim with the most 
exquisite liquor, for his chosen friends,—who 
pay for it. 
Descende, Corvino jubente 
Promere, languidiora vina. 

We only wish that the public generally could 
share in this rich banquet. They would find 
that there is more in the well of English un- 
defiled than, perhaps, they have suspected. 
There is fresh knowledge in the biographical 
notes and in the annotations. There is fresh, 
new-old music in the several texts. We will 
only add one word to indorse a remark made 
by the editor, and which is to this effect : Jus- 
tice, he says, cannot be rendered to Fulke 
Greville, Lord Brooke, till the archives in that 
Warwick Castle, which he restored, be examined. 
He makes earnest appeal to the present repre- 
sentatives of one of England’s noble poets, 
that existing documents may be thoroughly 
examined. ‘ Moreover,” remarks Mr. Grosart, 
“T cannot but indulge a hope that among the 
family papers of this great Warwickshire house, 
letters and other Memorials of Shakespeare 
himself are lying all undreamed of. It seems 
to me an incredible thing that one so intellec- 
tually and not merely tastefully literary, and a 
near neighbour, held no intercourse with the 
foremost man of all Time.” We hold the same 
opinion, and earnestly hope that search for the 
proof of this intercourse may end in fruitful re- 
sults. The present Earl of Warwick is descended 
from the cousin of the great Fulke Greville, who 
was one,—7s one,—of the most tender yet manly 
of England’s sons of song. For sucha minstrel 
Brooke Street, Holborn, seems now a most 
odious bower. It was not so once. There stood 
the mansion (Brooke House, surrounded with 
gardens) which was the poet’s home; a home 
where, in 1628, he was basely murdered by 
the villain Hayward, who afterwards slew him- 
self. The place had fallen into squalor, and was 
covered with mean houses when, a century ago, 
another child of the Muse swallowed there the 
poison he could hardly pay for,—poor Chat- 
terton. But he who goes on pilgrimage to 
Brooke Street, may have more pity for Chat- 
terton, but he will have more pride in Lord 
Brooke. 








The Wars of Succession of Portugal and Spain, 
from 1826 to 1840; with Résumé of the 
Political History of Portugal and Spain to 
the Present Time. Maps and Illustrations. 
By William Bollaert. Vol. I. Portugal. 
Contains Account of the Siege of Oporto, 
1832-3. Vol. IL. Spain. Contains Flight 
of Isabella II. in September, 1868. (Stan- 
ford.) 

Ir would be difficult to imagine a better time 

than the present for the publication of a fairly 

lucid and graphic account of the political dis- 
tractions which convulsed the Peninsula during 
the last forty years, and made the kingdoms 





of Spain and Portugal familiar with the most 
repulsive horrors of civil war. When, it was only 
the other day, that the capitalists of every Euro- 
pean money-market were asking with bated 
breath what would become of the Leopold-Hohen- 
zollern candidature, and when, to escape from 
one Spanish crisis is only to make a step 
towards a great European war, thousands 
of English people are refreshing their know- 
ledge of recent Spanish history, and would 
be thankful for any impartial work written 
with a view tu their enlightenment concerning 
the antecedents, merits and requirements of 
the various parties that are demanding some 
kind of permanent rule in lieu of the stop-gap 
government that has dominated Spain since the 
second Isabella’s flight from the throne of her 
ancestors. But to the work which the position 
of affairs has elicited from Mr. William Bollaert 
we cannot refer readers with an announcement 
that they may derive from it any considerable 
amount of the assistance of which they stand 
in need. To say that they deal competently 
with even so few as two or three of the several 
factions that have striven for the mastery in 
Iberian society during these later years, or to 
admit that they occasionally throw service- 
able light on some perplexing point of 
Lusitanian politics, would be to certify too 
much in behalf of these bulky and confusing 
volumes, which, besides making an unsatisfactory 
attempt to describe the struggles in which the 
author played an insignificant part some thirty 
or forty years since, give a fragmentary survey, 
or what may be termed an Annual-Register 
enumeration, of the principal events that have 
transpired in Portugal since Dom Miguel’s 
overthrow, and in Spain since Espartero’s 
regency. 

Had Mr. Bollaert, instead of undertaking an 
historical labour greatly beyond his powers, 
been content to produce a brief memoir of his 
personal doings in the service of the liberal 
Dom Pedro of Portugal and the barbarously 
illiberal Don Carlos of Spain, he might 
perhaps have given the world a readable nar- 
rative of curious adventures and singular 
though obscure services; for the few scraps of 
personal history, which enliven his otherwise 
dreary pages, incline us to regard the 
author of ‘The Wars of Succession of Portugal 
and Spain’ as a somewhat droll and rather 
instructive specimen of the class of intelligent 
and vagrant adventurers who from purely 
private considerations bestir themselves in the 
political concerns of countries with which they 
have no national or sentimental connexion, 
and from time to time find congenial employ- 
ment in acting as the secret agents of monarchs 
out of business and royal pretenders. A man 
of a less pliable and unsympathetic nature 
would have experienced difficulty in passing 
from military service under Dom Pedro to civil 
and clandestine employment under Don Carlos; 
but though not devoid of a faint preference for 
liberal over conservative politics, it cost him no 
struggle with principle to adopt the cause of a 
Prince whose character he despised and whose 
aims he regarded with secret disapprobation. 
Perhaps the autobiographer’s scientific training 
in the Royal Institution, where he acted from 
1820 to 1825 as laboratory-assistant to Pro- 
fessors Brande and Faraday, may be held in 
some degree accountable for his philosophic 
indifference to the political principles of his 
employers, so long as they satisfied his reason- 
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able demands for food and money, and fur- 
nished him with opportunities for seeing life 
from novel points of view, and tasting the 
excitements of adventure and intrigue. Any- 
how it appears from his own admission that, 
on failing to get a chemical assistantship at 
King’s College after his return from an unsuc- 
cessful mining venture in Peru, he became a 
mercenary in Dom Pedro’s army, more out of 
disappointment and a desire for profitable 
change than out of any warm regard for Donna 
Maria’s cause or sympathy with his comrades’ 
enthusiasm. ‘I was sorely and unexpectedly 
disappointed,” he frankly admits with respect 
to his misadventure at King’s College; ‘this 
changed my views in life; my strong natural 
propensities had been thwarted.” An interview 
with Sir John Milly Doyle, who was gathering 
recruits for the Pedroites in London taverns, 
convinced the defeated candidate that arms 
would do more for his advancement than 
science.— 

“Sir John observed to me in glowing colours 
that my scientific and mining knowledge would be 
most available in connexion with artillery and 
engineering. I had a liking for such studies, 
having the idea of entering later the Turkish 
service, where pay and preferment were satisfac- 
tory: so I looked upon the-present occasion as a 
good opportunity to get some schooling in the art 
of war. As to the politics of contending parties in 
Portugal, they concerned me but little ; still I must 
own to have had Liberal sentiments. It was occupa- 
tion I wanted, and away I went, trusting to not a 
very good chapter—the chapter of accidents. For 
a few days myself and others met Sir John at the 
eating-house in Threadneedle Street, to know when 
and how we were to be despatched to forthcoming 
scenes and dreams of promotion and glory. We 
had to meet rather secretly, for we were acting 
contrary to the provisions of the Enlistment Act.” 

The chapter of accidents was, upon the 
whole, a chapter of bad accidents. The 
adventurers who constituted “Dom Pedro's 
British Volunteer Rifle Cadets” had not been 
long in Portugal before they showed more 
disposition for grumbling than fighting, “and 
not admiring the rough service they were in, 
talked of leaving Oporto ;’ and before the 
siege of Oporto was over Corporal Bollaert 
knew what it was to see mothers and infants 
die of starvation, and learned how to be grateful 
for a meal consisting of “half-a-biscuit, or a 
piece of maize bread and an onion.” Yet worse 
was in store for him. Though he fought right 
valiantly, he was tried by a court-martial for 
cowardice; and though he was honourably 
acquitted of having shown the white feather, 
and upon the final dissolution of the Rifle 
Corps entered the Portuguese Artillery, he 
received nothing more valuable than apologetic 
regrets and shrugs of official shoulders, when 
after Donna Maria’s restoration he asked for 
a lieutenant’s commission. On receiving this 
response to a modest request Mr. Bollaert 
shook the dust of Lisbon from off his feet, and 
after a brief interval of repose in his native 
country, he entered the service of Don Carlos, 
whose patronage in the long run proved no 
more profitable than Portuguese promises to 
the author, who during his term of allegiance 
to the Spaniard was pleased to think and call 
himself a “ Conservative Liberal.” 

Such a career must have yielded abundant 
materials for an exciting story of personal 
experiences ; but it is only now and then that 
Mr. Bollaert has recourse to the vicissitudes of 
his private fortunes, and to his recollections 





of old associates, for the entertainment of 
readers who would pardon him for being unin- 
structive, if he were but amusing. It is, how- 
ever, only fair to an author for whom we can 
say so little, to admit that once in a while his 
volumes remind us seasonably of things which 
should not be forgotten, and give us some sug- 
gestive illustrations of Spanish character. At 
a time when civil war is one of the several 
calamities impending over the Peninsula, it is 
well that we should recall the barbarous 
excesses and ferocious crimes which distin- 
guished the conflict of the Carlists and Chris- 
tinos in the days when Cabrera avenged his 
mother’s murder by a wholesale massacre of 
female prisoners, and the ruthless savage, Nar- 
vaez—the inflexible Narvaez, as Mr. Bollaert 
politely designates him—found comfort in his 
dying moments in reflecting that of all his 
old personal antagonists there was not one who 
had escaped his vengeance. ‘‘ General,” urged 
the priest to the dying Narvaez, “on the brink 
of eternity you must give me your assurance 
that you die at peace with all your enemies.” 
With an air of surprise at the confessor’s 
ignorance, and of exquisite delight at the 
results of a policy which had agreeably simpli- 
fied the penitential formalities of his death- 
bed, the grim partisan replied to his confessor, 
“Enemies, holy father, I have none; I have 
shot them all.” 











Symbolism ; or, Mind, Matter, Language, as 
the Elements of Thinking and Reasoning, 
and as the necessary Factors of Human 
Knowledge. By James Haig, M.A. (Black- 
wood & Sons.) 

THIs ingenious yet rather eccentric book is 
written with the intention of superseding ‘‘ the 
noisy but shallow systems of ancient, medizeval 
and modern philosophy” by a system entirely 
new and original. Hitherto successive genera- 
tions of philosophers have blundered on, con- 
tradicting, confusing and confounding each 
other, because they have failed to perceive that 
the real basis of all scientific truth is Language. 
This is the secret which, according to Mr. 
Haig, is to open out a new world before us. In 
the place of the absurdities of the past we are 
to have a new system with Language for its 
basis. Mind and Matter, the other categories 
which complete the universe of human exist- 
ence, are to give place to words. Words are to 
be everything. All knowledge and all philoso- 
phy is only the science of human words. All 
history, moreover, is to be reduced to a study 
of language, for to interpret language is to 
interpret all the actions which man ever has 
performed or can perform. 

But on what is language to rest? On num- 
ber, which is to be the beginning of all truth, 
since it is a certain fact that language has 
ever been formed and framed according to the 
framework of arithmetic number. Number is 
a perfect language, eternal, divine, indestruct- 
ible. Number is equally applicable to all 
material, all mental and all verbal things. 
Every human science depends upon number 
for its certainty. Even space and time must 
be measured by number, but number can only 
be measured by itself, by self-evidence. It 
affords to man the clearest and most scientific 
idea of infinity, of the absolute and the 
infinite, the one and the many. It furnishes 
at once the key to the doctrine of universals 





which has puzzled philosophers from the 
days of Plato downwards. For number 
teaches us that there is no difficulty or con- 
tradiction in a plurality of units being a new 
unity called ¢en, or a plurality of tens being 
a new unity called one hundred: why then 
should there be any difficulty in supposing 
a plurality of objects to form one class? a 
solution, by the way, which reminds us of an 
argument by which a certain divine sought to 
establish by an analogy from nature, the unity 
of God, “ There is one sun, ore moon, one multi- 
tude of stars.” But if we are to base all human 
science on language, and all language on 
number, we must have certain axioms to 
start with. Of the three laws of Thought 
generally adopted by logicians, Mr. Haig 
adopts the. law of Identity and the law of 
Contradiction, but dismisses the law of Ex- 
cluded Middle as not only futile but absolutely 
false. His reasons for discarding this third 
law are worth quoting, as an illustration of 
the general force of the arguments throughout 
the book.— 


“Tt (the law of Excluded Middle). is false in 
three cases: lst, When one or other of the terms 
employed, A or B, is logically absurd or nonsensical; 
2nd, When the thoughts of A and B are mentally 
ambiguous or incompatible; 3rd, When the things 
A and B are physically variable and composite 
with each other in number, time, and space—t.e. 
when A is partly or sometimes B, and partly or 
sometimes not B. For example—lIst, Suppose 
that it were asserted that ‘all fish must be either 
abracadabra or not abracadabra,’ we can well ms | 
both alternatives, for both are logically nonsensi 
2nd, Suppose’ that it were asserted that ‘a musical 
symphony must be either as sweet as a rose or not 
as sweet as a rose,’ we can again deny both ab- 
surdities; because the thoughts or sensations are 
incompatible or ambiguous. Both are sweet, but 
we cannot compare the sweetness of hearing with 
the sweetness of smell. No man can be bound by 
any law of logic to accept one or other of such 
dubious, ignorant or ambiguous propositions. 3rd, 
Suppose that it were asserted that ‘ water must be 
either oxygen or not oxygen,’ we can well and pro- 
perly deny both propositions, for both are false. It 
is false to say that water is oxygen when it is only 
partly oxygen. It is also false to say that water is 
not oxygen when every particle of water is oxygen 
plus something else.” 


These very curious objections show a com- 
plete misunderstanding of the whole subject. 
Mr. Haig does not seem aware that the axiom 
which he attacks is a law of Thought, and not, 
as he supposes, a law of Language. He is mis- 
led by his theory that Language is all in all 
and the basis of all knowledge, and forgets 
that in formal logic it is assumed that Lan- 
guage is used merely to convey certain definite 
ideas, and with a perfect comprehension of the 
words employed. Objections similar to the 
above might be urged with equal force from 
Mr. Haig’s point of view, against the laws of 
Identity and Contradiction. For instance, we 
might, in some cases, assert, with perfect 
truth, that “liberty is not liberty,” meaning that 
when it degenerates into licence it ceases to 
be true liberty; or deny that “strong men 
are strong,” if this is intended to express 
that muscular strength is not always identical 
with strength of constitution. Having thus 
set aside the law of Excluded Middle, a new 
law is to be substituted for it, the law of Dis- 
tinction or Logical Division, which forbids 
ambiguity by enacting that the parts of every 
division should be both clear and distinct. We 
are informed that the violation of this law has 
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been the source of almost all the ambiguities 
which have disgraced philosophy since the 
days of Thales. 

Starting from these self-evident axioms, 
Mr. Haig proceeds to demolish pitilessly exist- 
ing systems and to demonstrate logically one 
or two conclusions which his predecessors have 
foolishly regarded as indemonstrable, but which 
follow very simply and directly from the 
principles which he himself lays down. An 
instance of this is the Doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity, which is a necessary consequence of 
the theory of symbolism, and is proved as 
follows: The first symbolic form of human 
knowledge is the mathematic truth, Unity into 
Unity into Unity equals Unity. Every cog- 
nition is a product of three factors—the thing 
or object, the mind or thought, the word or 
symbol. The thing passes into the thought, 
the thought into the word. Hence the only 
true conception of human knowledge is as 
a unity in trinity, a trinity in unity. Now, 
if the knowledge or self-knowledge of man 
implies three distinct things factors of one 
thing, it must also be true of our conception 
of a God of self-knowledge that there are in 
Him three Persons, Factors, Units. As the 
three factors of self-knowledge are persone of 
self without being three separate selves, so 
there are three Persons in God, but yet not 
three Gods. Every one who refuses to acknow- 
ledge this merely contradicts himself. 

This is not the only point of theological 
speculation handled by Mr. Haig in the course 
of his argument. He devotes a whole chapter 
to a comparison, or rather a contrast, between 
Jesus and Socrates, in which he lays down 
some very startling theories. He notices, as 
a curious fact, that about six hundred years 
before Christ there appeared four celebrated 
systems of religion or no-religion—the Asceti- 
cism of Buddha in India, the Materialism of 
Confucius in China, the Pantheism of Zoroaster 
in Persia, and the Rationalism of Socrates in 
Greece. We may fairly, he says, conceive of 
Satan as a being who can anticipate the course 
of human events for some six hundred years ; 
and it therefore seems exceedingly probable 
that the enemy of souls, expecting the birth 
of a Divine Being, sought to avert the con- 
sequences of the event which he dreaded by 
inventing these systems to counteract its influ- 
ence on mankind. This is confirmed by what 
we know of the life and death of Socrates. 
During all his life he was evidently under 
diabolic protection; his death was intended to 
be a sort of counterpart to the death of Christ; 
his character was to be held up to mankind as 
rivalling the character of Christ. Hence his 
wisdom, which was an inspiration of the Evil 
One, though sometimes speaking almost as an 
angel of light; hence the continual promptings 
from within, which Socrates himself attributed 
to a demon or familiar spirit. Modern Ra- 
tionalism is the offspring of the Socratic 
teaching, which led men to prefer the pride 
of reason to the humility of faith. 

After this specimen of Mr. Haig’s historical 
knowledge and critical power, the reader will 
not expect to find in him extensive learning 
or the traces of a careful study of the subjects 
with which he deals. He seems to be very 
imperfectly acquainted with the systems of 
philosophy which he condemns, although he 
has plenty of hard words to throw at them. 
In fact, all who reject his conclusions are 





irrational, self-contradictory, ludicrous, pitiable. 
He speaks of the ‘inane, stupid and undefined 
discussions of the German philosophy,” of the 
‘empty verbiage and non-experimental expe- 
rience” of the materialists, of their empty, 
illogical contradictory insanity; but perhaps 
he reserves for Hegel the vials of his most 
contemptuous wrath :— 

“To say, with Hegel, that ‘being and nothing 
are the same’ is to give the lie to our own being; 
and then immediately to say that they are not the 
same is to give the lie to our own words; and the 
assumed reason for, or conclusion from, these two 
lies—‘ because being is werden,’ fieri, becoming, 
growing, &c.—is a third lie of confusion and 
ambiguity, and confounds being the thing with 
being the thought, the verb with the noun, the 
existence with the possibility, the category with 
its predicable, the Being with the state of its being, 
the Thing with its mental condition or thought: it 
confuses Mind and Matter. The axioms of Hegel, 
therefore, are not only not self-evident, but they 
are all evidently false—excusable perhaps in a 
youth misled by the antinomies of Kant, and the 
two unities, supposed to be one unity, of Fichte and 
Schelling. But the pride of the Professor, or else 
ignorance of true logic, must perhaps answer for 
their permanence in the world.” 

We have now said enough of Mr. Haig’s 
philosophy. The style of his book is not 
destitute of ability, and here and there pas- 
sages occur which are almost brilliant. One 
peculiarity of style is the continual recurrence 
of very unnecessary marks .of exclamation, 
intended, we suppose, either to express the 
withering contempt of the writer for his oppo- 
nents or to draw the attention of the reader 
to the startling theories which are put forward. 
The occasional quotation of Greek words, which 
add nothing to the meaning, is, we must confess, 
very suspicious, as we invariably find them 
either without an accent, or with a wrong one, 
or in some cases grossly misspelt. We hope 
these are mere clerical errors, but we can 
scarcely think it possible that we can thus 
account for such words as tpackew for rdo- 
xe, xewrOar for xeirOar, exerv for éxerv; and 
when we are told that <’i means “the idea, or 
image, formed on the retina,” our charitable 
hope vanishes altogether. 

Mr. Haig’s book has certainly one eminent 
merit, that of originality. Mr. Haig is a man 
who thinks for himself and adopts fearlessly 
his own conclusions; yet we cannot help wish- 
ing that he were rather less original and 
possessed a greater appreciation of theories 
opposed to his own. We should then find, 
in the place of the self-sufficient dogmatism 
which is much to be regretted, a more calm, 
deliberate criticism of others and an increased 
intellectual humility in regard to his own 
system. 








Letters from London. Written from the Year 
1856 to 1860. By George Mifflin Dallas. 
Edited by his daughter Julia. 2 vols, 
(Bentley.) 

In the survey of recent American literature, 

which appeared in No. 2200 of the Atheneum, 

it was remarked that although Mr. Dallas’s Lon- 
don Letters were not devoid of agreeable quali- 
ties and artistic merits, they would fail to 
raise their writer's fame; and now that we 
have re-perused the epistles in the new London 
edition, we see no grounds for forming a more 
complimentary judgment of a collection of 
rather trivial performances, which afford some 
little evidence that diplomatists, with all their 





traditional reputation for peculiar shrewdness, 
and all their special opportunities for gather- 
ing information in reliable quarters, may be 
neither more sagacious nor more accurately 
instructed in current affairs, than ordinary 
mortals, who have never penned a despatch or 
breathed the air of a foreign office. Were he 
alive, Richard Cobden would derive no small 
satisfaction from the series of brief notes, 
which, upon the whole, sustain his low 
opinion of diplomatic men and services. It 
is certain that, if these letters are a fair sample 
of the kind of secret correspondence which 
ambassadors maintain with the Powers whom 
it is their function to represent, no good would 
result to the diplomatic profession from a 
wholesale publication of the epistles indited 
by envoys of the higher grades during the last 
fifty years, for the special enlightenment of the 
world’s rulers. The air of pompous dignity 
with which the ambassador repeats things 
known to everybody as though they were 
matters known only to a few, may impose 
on the simplicity of credulous readers ; but a 
comparison of the statements of the diplomatic 
scribe with the materials which the press 
simultaneously provided for the formation of 
public opinion, points to the somewhat ludi- 
crous conclusion that, whilst he resided in 
a grand mansion in the neighbourhood of 
Regent’s Park, and discharged the functions 
of Official Intelligencer of the Washington 
Government with respect to Britannic doings, 
Mr. George Mifflin Dallas knew neither more 
nor less about our political transactions than 
any equally intelligent but altogether obscure 
American, sojourning at Morley’s Hotel, and 
gleaning his knowledge of events from the gos- 
sip and literature of its coffee-room. Not that 
Mr. Dallas was wanting in vigilance and sense, 
or was unworthy of the confidence which his 
fellow-countrymen placed on his official ability : 
on the contrary, he possessed an abundance 
of the mental clearness and energy in which 
educated Americans are seldom deficient ; and 
though his natural powers were, perhaps, 
slightly on the wane when he arrived in 
London, he was no unfit representative of a 
great Republic at the court of a powerful 
kingdom. Not out of any readiness to depre- 
ciate a conspicuous statesman, nor from any 
disregard of the susceptibilities of a sensitive 
people, but solely because his writings force 
the contrast on the reader’s attention, do we 
thus compare the general triviality and com- 
monplace qualities of the ambassador’s com- 
munications with the grandeur of his office, 
and the high respect that is ordinarily enter- 


tained by the multitude for ambassadorial . 


services. 

Another of the more prominent and in- 
jurious features of the letters, is their exhibition 
of narrowness and prejudice on the part of the 
writer, who, notwithstanding his intercourse 
with men of divers nations, and the liberalizing 
influences of European travel, seems to have 
arrived in England with no adequate informa- 
tion of the changes wrought in her society since 
George the Third’s time, and whose misconcep- 
tions of our character and history caused him to 
attribute to American republicanism whatever 
he discerned of liberal sentiment or democratic 
tendency in the English people. How com- 
pletely he regarded the multitude of the 
English nation as the spiritless victims of aris- 
tocratic oppression is shown in the letter 
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which, after recounting how “the Sabbata- 
rians ” rose against Sir Benjamin Hall’s attempt 
to provide the populace with Sunday concerts 
in the Parks, attributes to fear of military 
punishment the peacefulness with which the 
Londoners submitted to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s interference with their pleasures. 
“ A slight apprehension,” the ambassador 
wrote to Mr. Marcy, “is entertained that the 
disappointed, on Sunday next, the day after to- 
morrow, will show their spunk and vexation 
by some outbreaks. No fear of that at the 
present epoch. John Bull is as effectually 
nozzled and foot-tied, under the auspices of 
police, Horse Guards, and Life Guards, as his 
majestic representative, the Lion, in the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, is caged in iron.” If we could 
imagine the Washington Government as being 
dependent, no less in fact than in theory, 
on its envoy for information concerning the 
English people, we might tremble for the 
results of the counsels of any ambassador so 
comically ignorant of our nation as Mr. Dallas 
shows himself to have been when he penned 
the foregoing words in the May of 1856. On 
discovering that Englishmen of the inferior 
grades were not such slaves as he had imagined, 
and that our people of patrician quality were 
not devoid of sympathy with the spirit of their 
generation, the American critic could only 
refer to Transatlantic example the social con- 
ditions which occasioned him lively astonish- 
ment. “I think, too,” he remarked to Mr. 
Marcy, “our steady adherence to republican 
doctrines, accompanied by the constantly aug- 
menting prosperity and power of the country, 
are visibly undermining their prejudices, and 
letting in upon their thoughts, their manners, 
and even their conversation, a great deal 
more of democracy than they themselves are 
eonscious of.” Again he remarks, “ All this 
magnificence of ceremonial and pretension is 
fast being undermined, even among the 
proudest peers, by our republican principles 
accompanied by our wonderful prosperity : 
and before any one of your children reaches 
fifty, it will have vanished, like the hues of a 
rainbow for ever. Let them see it before it 
fades.” Macaulay, according to Mr. Dallas, 
was made a peer in deference to American 
sentiment, and at the dictation of a writer and 
politician of the United States. ‘You per- 
eeive,” wrote the ambassador to his Govern- 
ment, ‘that Macaulay has been made a Peer. 
Well,I ascribe his promotion as much to Horace 
Greeley, of the New York Tribune, as to a 
real sense of his merits.” It is difficult for 
an Englishman to imagine the conditions which 
‘ render it possible for an American politician 
to suppose that peers are created in London 
on the nomination of New York journalists. 
Impressed with a proper sense of his country’s 
importance, Mr. Dallas entertained an inor- 
dinately high and embarrassing estimate of his 
own importance, as the representative of so 
mighty a nation; and on several occasions 
this official self-satisfaction engendered a per- 
sonal self-consciousness of a decidedly ludicrous 
kind. He could not wear his plain black suit 
at St. James’s without congratulating himself 
on the richness of its cloth, and the excellence 
of its fashion. ‘“ My coat,” he assured Mr. 
Marcy in a diplomatic communication, “ which 
I am bold to say was as well made and of as 
good cloth as any in the Palace (except 
perhaps Prince Albert’s), came from the shop 





of a tailor in Philadelphia, Sixth above Arch, 
of the name of Kelly.” The letters contain 
several other passages illustrative of the delight 
which the statesman derived from the repub- 
lican simplicity of his official integuments—a 
delight which shows that to be a fop it is not 
necessary to wear lace and brocade, or don 
clothes of the newest fashion. Once in a long 
while the letter-writer gives us a social picture 
in the following style :— 

“On Monday last, Lady Morgan (Sydney Owen- 
son, the Wild Irish Girl, Ida of Athens, etc.) sum- 
moned me to meet a friend of hers at lunch. I 
went at half-past-two. Her house is a small curi- 
osity shop, crowded with interesting relics. She 
has Voltaire’s writing-chair, and a sketch of his 
study. The walls are literally concealed by like- 
nesses and autographs. Everything, like herself, 
is ‘en petit’ and antique, except the music she 
never fails to enlist. She is so short that, when 
sitting, her feet can’t reach the floor. Her 
vivacity is boundless, and her intellectual attrac- 
tions recognized, as you will see, by the first minds 
of the age. She dresses as you must imagine 
a discreet sylph would dress—that is, in a mass of 
light, many-coloured gossamery stuff, with ribbons 
flying in all directions, and a fanciful coquettish 
cap. Well! she rouges highly, and, though turned 
of eighty, might, under the magnetic mask of wit, 
were her sight and hearing not imperfect, pass for 
something over fifty. She placed me on her right, 
at her little round table, and inquired in a whisper 
if I was aware of the celebrities present. ‘They 
were a cluster of brilliants, and I knew them all.’ 
Here you have them. Close on my right sat 
Macaulay, the fullest and fastest man in conversa- 
tion I ever met with; his only defect an uncon- 
trollable effort, arising from excessive self-esteem, 
to monopolize the talk. On the left of Lady Morgan 
was Lord Carlisle, the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
(Morpeth). Then came Hallam (Middle Ages), a 
most interesting person in appearance and manners, 
suffering to such an extent from disease as to be 
unable to walk without help, and perhaps evincing 
a partial loss of mental energy. There, too, was 
that most excellent historian of Greece, Grote, 
whom I like and respect the more every time I see 
him. Near him, and opposite the hostess, twinkled 
away the pink eyes of Albino Lowe, the only 
highly-gifted individual of that species, perhaps, in 
being ; and we rounded off with Charles Villiers, a 
true, talented, and uncompromising liberal—I had 
almost said democrat, albeit the brother of Claren- 
don; Monckton Milnes, a poet, politician, parlia- 
mentary speaker, and ready converser ; and, though 
last far from least, Lady Combermere. Now, I 
won't indulge in repeating the numberless admir- 
able things said at this cosy lunch, during about 
an hour and a half. The eagerness to talk far out- 
stripped the eagerness to eat. At one time, I be- 
lieve every man was leaning forward over the table 
and giving to the whole unlistening company his 
particular idea. The bursts of merriment were 
unceasing. If I were a bookmaking tourist, I am 
certain that I could expand the intellectual gold at 
this lunch through an octavo of leaves. Review 
the names, and realize its character.” 

Before Mr. Dallas returned to America, Mac- 
aulay had spoken his last word, and his body, 
or “earthy residuum” as the diplomatic corre- 
spondent prefers to call it, had been interred in 
Westminster Abbey under circumstances which 
failed to meet with the American censor’s 
unqualified approval. Mr. Dallas is indignant 
that the great door of Westminster Abbey was 
not opened to receive the literary man’s coffin, 
and he objects to the choice made of a spot 
for the historian’s grave. ‘‘ But wherefore in 
the ‘ Poets’ Corner’ ?” wrote the ambassador. 
“ Assuredly he wrote verses, and good ones 
too; but they were thrown into dark eclipse 
by his Essays and History. In this last 
department, wherein he chiselled hard at the 





column of his fame, his integrity has often 
been assailed: and it may be that his dust 
is mingled with that of ‘Rare Ben Jonson,’ 
Shakspeare, Pope, to intimate that he excelled 
in fiction even when handling fact.” When 
we remember the large number of Americans 
who are drawn!annually to the poet’s shrine at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, it appears strange that 
the American representative should have fallen 
into the error of supposing that Shakspeare 
found his last resting-place in Westminster 
Abbey. The mistake is of no great import- 
ance, but it is noteworthy as a sample of the 
kind of ignorance which the letter-writer dis- 
plays concerning English matter of higher 
moment. 








Commentary on the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew. By James Morison, D.D. (Hamil- 
ton, Adams & Co.) : 

The Gospel according to St. Mark. A New 
Translation, with Critical Notes and Doc- 
trinal Lessons. By J. H. Godwin. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 

Judged by his Words: an Attempt to Ascertain 
a certain kind of Evidence respecting Christ. 
(Longmans.) 

THESE three works bearing upon the interpre- 
tation of the Gospels may be classed together, 
though they relate to different parts of the 
Gospels, and have different objects in view. 
Of all it may be said, generally, that they 
throw no new light on the critical problems 
which have recently stirred the deepest 
thoughts of theologians, and still exercise 
on their minds a fascinating though often 
delusive influence. Fitched in an orthodox 
key by conservative writers, and ignoring to 
a great extent the investigations of such as have 
endeavoured to probe the most difficult ques- 
tions relating to the life of Jesus and its records 
to the bottom, they contribute nothing to our 
knowledge: so far from that, they are rather 
hindrances to its advance. While men like 
Strauss, Baur, Keim, Schenkel, Scholten and 
others have been opening up the gravest topics, 
disseminating doubts, raising difficulties, and 
scattering seeds of unbelief in the narratives 
and authenticity of the Gospels, which have 
taken root in not a few minds even in England, 
these authors pay small heed to the specula- 
tions, probably thinking them of little value. 
They are pretty well satisfied with the old way 
of treating the Gospels, and believe that the 
mass of the people will not listen to new-fangled 
notions which overturn cherished faiths. We 
fear, however, that thinking clerics and acute 
laics, though comparatively few, are more or 
less influenced by the negative critics of the 
day; and if their minds be in such a state, 
views hostile to traditionalism must gradually 
filter into the people and produce their natural 
effect. 

The Commentary of Dr. Morison on the 
Gospel of St. Matthew is a very large one, 
extending to 700 pages. It is the work of one 
who has read extensively, and expended some 
thought on the sacred book. To our taste it is 
too copious and diffuse, containing a great deal 
that might be dispensed with. All the notes 
or parts of notes that exhibit preaching or 
Scotch lecturing seem to be mere padding, 
especially as the author repeats the same ideas 
very often. . The Commentary is far from 
excellent, because the writer has a very dog- 
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matie and positive way of settling serious 
difficulties, dealing in strong assertion more 
than logieal proof. The Introduction treats 
of those general questions which test a man’s 
critical ability; and consists of no less than 
sixty-four pages. Both its matter and manner 
can scarcely be regarded as models of successful 
writing. In examining the original language 
of St. Matthew's Gospel, the author asserts, 
with his usual dogmatism, “ There is not the 
shadow of a reason why we should doubt that 
Matthew himself composed our present Greek 
Gospel.” Again, in reply to the question, Was 
St. Matthew the Apostle really the writer of 
the Gospel which goes by his name? we 
have, “ Undoubtedly he was. Why should it 
be doubted, unless everything historical be 
doubted?” And then he proceeds to refute 
the observations of Bleek, Meyer, and 
Dr. Davidson. The whole Introduction is 
unsatisfactory. Dr. Morison has neither the 
learning nor the ability to treat the topics he 
handles so confidently with success. He ought 
to know, for example, that St. Catherine’s 
Monastery, where Tischendorf got the Sinaitic 
MS., is not on Mount Zion, but on Sinai. 
Dr. Morison has a strange notion of evidence 
when he urges in favour of “the definite pub- 
lication, at a precise time, of the full Greek 
Gospel according to Matthew, just as we now 
have it,” what he calls a graphical erratum in 
xxvii. 9, viz., Jeremiah for Zechariah. He 
tells us that it arose from ‘‘a momentary 
lapsus on the part of the professional reader, 
who would be dictating to the transcribers in 
the publisher’s office;’ that is, he exalts into 
a point of evidence a baseless fancy of his 
own! His interpretation of the 24th chapter 
evades the inherent difficulties, or resolves 
them in an unnatural way. By supposing that 
then, in the 23rd verse, means thereafter, 
looking indefinitely forward (a sense perfectly 
arbitrary), he solves the difficulty in the word 
immediately of the 29th verse, because “ the 
Saviour had gone forward in his ‘second 
seeing’ from the scenes connected with the 
destruction of Jerusalem.” The entire chapter 
refers to the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
personal coming of the Son of Man in imme- 
diate connexion with that catastrophe. All, 
therefore, that the interpreter has to do is to 
show how the prediction of these events con- 
sisted with the perfect knowledge possessed 
by the speaker, especially as his coming did 
not take place at that time. No light on the 
point emanates from the present volume. 

The second work, on the Gospel of St. Mark, 
proceeds from a thoughtful and acute man. 
But his translation, though more accurate than 
the authorized, is bald: and he departs from 
the latter unnecessarily. The best part of the 
book is the Doctrinal Lessons, which may be 
useful to Sunday-School teachers. The Intro- 
duction, discussing the general questions of 
authorship, date, object, characteristics, plan, 
mutual relations of the Gospels, contains many 
unfounded statements; and it is evident 
that the writer is unacquainted with the 
most recent literature on the subject. Mr. 
Godwin has a strange way of asserting what 
is either palpably incorrect, or lacks all 
probability. Thus, he says that Papias’s de- 
scription of the Gospel of St. Mark exactly 
agrees with the document, which is contrary 
to fact; that the chronological order is always 
observed by St. John, and generally by St. 





Mark and St. Luke ; that “the seeming” con- 
tradictions of the Evangelists show their inde- 
pendence on one another, without any copying; 
and that many of Our Lord’s discourses were 
spoken in Greek. The author has taken up 
his position on the harmony-ground, believing 
that the four writers can be brought into 
perfect agreement. His long note on the date 
of the paschal supper, repeating the view of 
Dr. Robinson in reconciling the synoptists 
and John, is a failure. In ii. 26, by translating 
in the presence of Abiathar, he tries to escape 
a difficulty. The version is wrong; our Eng- 
lish one right. At i. 2, he rejects the true 
reading, “in the prophet Isaiah,” as “ an incor- 
rect completion of the text from a comparison 
with the other Gospels.” In vii. 3, his version, 
“unless for a pygmy’s length they wash the 
hands and arms,” is unintelligible to an Eng- 
lish reader. On the whole, we are dissatisfied 
with the work, not because it is respectably 
orthodox, but because the author has set about 
his task with preconceived ideas of harmony, 
authenticity and inspiration, that often distort 
his expositions. 

The third book is an attempt to set forth 
the character and nature of Christ from his 
words. For this purpose, passages of the 
Gospels are placed at the heads of sections, and 
an explanation or paraphrase subjoined. A 
summary at the end gives, first, what is 
proved, shown or displayed ; secondly, what 
is claimed or asserted. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to separate entirely the words and the 
deeds of Christ. They ought not to be divided. 
The writer himself has not consistently or uni- 
formly done so; so that his conclusions are 
not the result of the words alone. Most critics 
of the present day assume that all the words 
ascribed to Christ in the Gospels were not 
really uttered by him. Our author is not 
concerned about this, and takes the records as 
they are. 

The incompetency of the author for a suc- 
cessful discussion of the subject appears from 
many parts of the volume. Thus, among 
proved, he puts identity of Christ’s risen body 
with that in which he had been crucified ; and 
he alters “ Have faith in God” (Mark xi. 22) 
into “ Have the faith of God,”—that is, “ faith 
of excellent strength.” Two cleansings of the 
Temple are adopted: one at the beginning of 
Christ’s ministry, the other near its close. The 
anonymous author is not aware of the great 
improbability attaching to this assumption. 
In explaining the call of St. Matthew, we find 
this reflection: “ Here we see the wonderful 
independence and boldness of Christ in choosing 
a man of Matthew’s occupation”; and the 
Samaritans who refused hospitality on a cer- 
tain occasion are termed “surly half-breeds.” 
The language of the Saviour in passing through 
this writer's mind is remarkably weakened 
and spoilt; so that the paraphrase sometimes 
looks like a caricature. 

The Appendix contains strictures on Dr. 
Davidson’s late ‘Introduction to the Gospels.’ 
Here the author’s powers of criticism, as well 
as his prejudices, come out in strong colours. 
His lucubrations are behind the day; and he 
is not the man to stop the honest inquiries of 
scholars, much less to expose their weaknesses. 
Entrenched as he is in a conservative case, he 
may decry the higher criticism; but whatever 
may be thought of its conclusions, they will 
not be affected by the feeble shafts of one 





like him who has written the book before 
us. 








Amye Robsart and the Earl of Leycester; a 
Critical Inquiry into the Authenticity of the 
various Statements in relation to the Death 
of Amye Robsart, and of the Labels on the 
Earl of Leycester, with a Vindication of the 
Earl by his Nephew, Sir Philip Sydney ; 
and a History of Kenilworth Castle, includ- 
ing an Account of the splendid Entertain- 
ment given to Queen Elizabeth by the Earl of 
Leycester in 1575, from the Works of Robert 
Laneham and George Gascoigne ; together 
with Memoirs and Correspondence of Sir 
Robert Dudley, Son of the Earl of Leycester. 
By George Adlard. (J. R. Smith.) 


THERE are few families that have experienced 
so much good and ill luck as the Dudleys. 
The first of them who stands prominent in 
history was that Dudley who built up such 
brilliant fortune in the reign of the first Tudor, 
and who was hanged for his manner of build- 
ing it in the reign of the second. John, 
the son of the hanged Dudley, mated nobly, 
and became Earl of Warwick and Duke of 
Northumberland. He, a gentleman and a 
scholar, loved scholars; he charmed them, 
as he did all hearers, by the grace of his 
eloquence; yet that most persuasive of tongues 
could not keep its owner's head upon his 
shoulders, and when the great Duke was ex- 
ecuted the glory of his house seemed gone. 
The Dudleys, however, were not people 
whose greatness could be easily extinguished. 
John Dudley, the beheaded duke, left four sons, 
some of whom made frantic snatches at fortune; 
they often grasped it, but they were unable 
to hold what they grasped, and very hard mea- 
sure fell to the lot of more than one. While 
John, the eldest, was lucky enough to die 
(soon after his father) at Penshurst, under no 
worse circumstances than being “ attainted,” 
Guilford, the youngest, trying to gain the 
throne by means of his young wife, Lady Jane 
Grey, brought about the tragedy on Tower 
Green. Ambrose Dudley, the second brother 
in age, was restored to the earldom of Warwick, 
held by his father, with remainder to his next 
brother, Robert Dudley; but he tarnished the 
honour of England and his own, for he was 
the unlucky general who surrendered Havre to 
the French in 1563, bringing back with his 
discomfited army the plague, which carried 
off 20,000 Londoners, including many of 
the nobility. This disaster was hardly com- 
pensated for by the Earl’s patronage of Fro- 
bisher, to whom he supplied the means of 
making his first voyage of discovery. When 
Ambrose died in 1589 his brother and heir, 
the more famous Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, had been dead about a year, and 
Queen Elizabeth had indorsed one of his 
billets, still extant in the State Paper Office, 
with the significant words, “‘ His last letter.” 
All these brothers, John, Ambrose, Ro- 
bert and Guilford Dudley, died childless, or 
without legitimate heirs. The son of Robert, 
whose life is related in Mr. Adlard’s book, 
claimed to be the lawful heir, and (though 
unsuccessfully) not as it would seem without 
great show of reason. The sister of the above- 
named brothers (Mary) married Sir Henry 
Sydney, of Penshurst. Thence came in the 
next generation a new earldom of Leicester, 
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and, better still, valour, beauty and virtue to 
grace it. Philip Sydney came of that mar- 
riage, and the famous Mary, who was ‘‘Sydney’s 
sister, Pembroke’s mother.” Later, among 
children of the second earl of this line, figure 
Algernon Sydney; Henry Sydney, whose manly 
beauty excited admiration in the hearts of 
Queens; and that immortal Dorothea whom 
Waller pretended to love (for we have no faith 
in the reality of the so-called passion), under 
the name of Sacharissa. 

In Mr. Adlard’s book the prominent figures 
are the two Robert Dudleys, the father and 
the son, and that Amy Robsart of whom the 
general world knew nothing tilt Sir Walter 
Scott misled them. In ‘Kenilworth,’ that 
novelist not only misrepresented the lady, but 
made a villain of Sir Richard Varney; and, 
under the name of “Tony Fire-the-faggot,” 
gave a renown to Anthony Forster which is 
entirely belied by the testimony on that worthy 
individual’s tombstone. With regard to Amy 
Robsart’s personal history, we suppose it is 
not so widely known as we should have thought 
it to be, since Mr. Adlard has written so copi- 
ously on the subject. Dudley married her 
publicly, in the presence of Edward the Sixth, 
and her sire, Sir John, gave her a dowry of 
20/. a-year, under a deed in which she is 
named, not Amy, but Anne Robsart. In 1560 
this Lady Robert Dudley died. Her death 
was the consequence of a fall down stairs, at 
Cumnor Place. The coroner’s jury found the 
death to be accidental, but sinister rumours 
got abroad. Perhaps the best evidence in 
Dudley’s favour is that he had no interest in 
his wife’s death, although he does not appear 
to have killed her with kindness. All the 
love-passages of this couple in Scott’s ‘ Kenil- 
worth’ are as pure fiction as those between 
Clarchen and Egmont in Goethe’s play, from 
which they are copied. The story of Amy 
Robsart wandering in search of her husband, 
Leicester, and of her living in complete retire- 
ment, that Elizabeth might not come across 
her, is no more in accordance with fact than 
the burlesque of it all in Messrs. Halliday 
& Lawrance’s extravaganza, where it seemed 
the most natural thing in the world for Way- 
land Smith to exclaim— 

Oh my goodness, oh my gracious ! 
You don’t mean for to go for to say 
That you are the Countess of Leicester 
Wandering about in this array! 
It is now well known that Amy Robsart never 
was Lady Leicester. In 1573, more than a 
dozen years after her death, when her widowed 
lord, then Earl of Leicester, had been dis- 
missed as one of Queen Elizabeth’s public 
suitors, he is said to have privately married, 
in Canon Row, the widow of Lord Sheffield, 
the Lady Douglas Howard, daughter of 
William, Lord Howard of Effingham. Such 
a wedding can scarcely be said to have been 
made in haste, since the younger Robert 
Dudley of this book was born only a couple 
of days after the ceremony was performed. 
This incident too was kept secret; but such 
a secret soon becomes public property. This 
marriage, secretly re-solemnized, it is said, at 
Esher, was so private that Leicester was able 
to practically deny it altogether by marrying, 
at Wanstead House, in 1578 (Lady Sheffield 
being still alive), Lettice Knollys, the widowed 
Countess of Essex, mother of the unfortunate 
Earl whom Elizabeth at once reluctantly and 





resolutely beheaded. The courtiers called her 
and the other wife “ Leicester’s old and new 
testament.” Lady Sheffield took her revenge, 
and ruined her son’s cause by marrying, in 
the same year, 1578, Sir Edward Stafford, of 
Grafton! Leicester made a will, in which he 
bequeathed his interest in Kenilworth, then 
occupied by his brother Ambrose, to his son 
Robert Dudley, but he expressly described 
this son as “illegitimate.” It was against 
this taint on her fame and her son’s good 
name that Lady Sheffield, as a true Lady 
Leicester, never ceased to do battle after 
Leicester’s death. While young Robert Dudley 
was yet a child, she is said to have taken him 
for the subject of the verses beginning— 
Balow, my babe, lie still and sleep; 
Tt grieves me sair to see thee weep. 

When Robert Dudley was old enough to assert 
his own legitimacy, in the reign of James, his 
aged mother came to his aid. She declared 
that she had been legally married to Leicester, 
but that the Earl frightened her into secrecy 
by threatening to poison her; and, if she may 
be believed, he actually did administer poison 
enough to make her hair fall off, and thus 
give her a foretaste, as it were, of what might 
ensue if she betrayed his confidence. We will 
here remind our readers of the fortunes of 
Kenilworth. Robert Dudley, who inherited 
it at his uncle’s death, sold it to Prince Henry, 
from whom it passed to the crown. James 
bestowed the title of Earl of Warwick on 
Robert Rich, who had married the famous, or 
infamous, Penelope, sister of the hapless Earl 
of Essex. As Penelope and the Earl were the 
children by a former marriage of Leicester’s 
third wife, the title did not seem to go far 
astray. When the Earls of the Rich family 
died out, in the middle of the last century, 
title and castle passed to the Grevilles, by 
whom they are still held; and as these Grevilles 
are descendants of the Beauchamps, Earls of 
Warwick in the thirteenth and two following 
centuries, they represent an ancient line. The 
title of Earl of Warwick was assumed by the 
“illegitimate” Robert Dudley (when he was 
abroad) as general heir to the Dudley honours. 
The assumption was clearly illegal. 

But, Earl or not, legitimate or otherwise, 
the story of Robert Dudley is striking. When he 
was a boy at Owen Jones’s school at Offington, 
near Worthing, his father called him “ Robin,” 
and spoke of him to Owen as his lawful son. 
At the age of fourteen Robert was entered at 
Christ Church as “ Comitis filius”; and had 
not Leicester died the following year, 1588, the 
fortunes of the splendid and wayward young 
Englishman would probably have been different 
from what they were. Leicester left him the 
bulk of his large property; but, as we have 
said, he expressly described him as illegitimate. 
Robert grew up to be one of the handsomest 
and cleverest young men of his day. If he 
spent his money, he did not spare his brains; 
and he had high aspirations, for he was ambi- 
tious of becoming a maritime explorer; but 
the Queen’s Government, calling him “ Mr. 
Dudley,” refused to give him any assistance. 
At twenty-one he helped himself, and led an 
expedition to the West Indies at his own 
charge, from which he returned laden with 
such honour as was then to be got by “ burn- 
ing the King of Spain’s beard.” It was not 
for this service he was knighted, as that dis- 
tinction was conferred on him, by Essex, on 





account of his gallantry at Cadiz. That Dudley 
should love books was natural, for some of 
the oldest of the volumes now in the Lambeth 
Library come from his father’s shelves. His 
taste for navigation was derived from his uncle, 
Earl Ambrose, the friend of Frobisher; and 
he followed his uncle’s tastes and his father’s 
practice—first, when he married the sister of 
Cavendish the navigator; and, secondly, when 
he left her, to marry (at the close of Elizabeth’s 
reign) the good and beautiful Alice Leigh, the 
fairest of the daughters of the baronet of that. 
name. 

Wayward in love, wayward in rule of life, 
and wayward in the pursuit of his studies, 
Dudley became earnest in one thing, soon 
after the accession of James,—in establishing: 
his legitimacy. When that King arbitrarily 
stopped the legal proceedings, Dudley’s tongue: 
grew saucy, and he received a three years’ 
licence to travel,—which was, in fact, a three: 
years’ exile; but he was no sooner abroad than 
he assumed the title of Earl of Warwick, and 
the King ordered him home. On the exile’s. 
refusal to go to England to be in durance, the 
King impounded all his estates; but England’s. 
loss was Italy’s profit. Dudley looked to his. 
comforts and pleasures as his father might have. 
done. On leaving England he had abandoned 
Alice Leigh, his wife, and their seven daughters. 
He took abroad a pretty page; but, whem 
beyond sea, the page turned out to be Eliza- 
beth Southwell, cousin of the Jesuit poet who 
was hanged, and a lady of good family but of 
strong passions. Dudley wished to marry the 
runaway, and Pope Urban the Eighth thought. 
the wish so reasonable that he granted a dis- 
pensation for the match. Dudley must have: 
professed the page’s religion, or the dispen- 
sation would never have been granted. Alice: 
Leigh, being a Protestant, was no wife at all 
in the eyes of the Pontiff. 

At the Court of the Grand Dukes of Tuscany,, 
Cosmo the Second and Ferdinand the Second, 
Robert Dudley showed that versatility which 
was so much admired in his time. Courtier,. 
scholar, statesman, philosopher, mathematician, 
engineer, physician and spendthrift nobleman, 
no character came amiss to him, and in every 
character he was the devoted servant of the 
Grand Duke and a friend to Italy. He wrote: 
learned treatises, drained the morasses between. 
Pisa and the sea, which raised Leghorn from 
a village to a sea-port where an English 
factory was soon established ; and he invented 
“the Earl of Warwick’s powders,” which were: 
a fashionable medicine selling in Pall Mall 
within the recollection of persons yet living! 
For all which accomplishments, added to the 
sum of many others, the Emperor of Germany 
made Robert a Duke of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Dudley added to the personal dig- 
nity a territorial title, and called himself, as. 
his grandfather, John Dudley, had been called, 
Duke of Northumberland. 

Notwithstanding all he was doing for Italy 
and all he was gaining by it, his thoughts. 
sometimes turned towards home; and he 
did his utmost to strip his deserted wife 
and children of the portion of his property 
on which they narrowly lived! It was im 
order to make a friend at Court, that 
he offered to let Kenilworth go to Prince 
Henry for 14,0007. The prince paid 3,000 
into an agent’s hands, who failed, and His 
Highness would pay no more’; so the “Duke of 
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Northumberland ” gained little by the bargain. 
To secure the king, Dudley wrote secretly a 
“Proposition for His Majesty’s service to bridle 
the impertinence of parliaments”; but it was 
of no advantage to the writer, and only brought 
illluck, subsequently, to men who were suspected 
of the authorship. We fear that we shall de- 
prive Dudley of all sympathy when we state 
that another of his plans for the profit of the 
Crown (and for his own ultimate benefit) was 
a gigantic project of overwhelming taxation 
which even embraced payment for a licence 
for the eating of eggs! 

Another of Dudley’s projects refers to ship- 
building, of which art he was a great master ; 
but he was tenacious about the secret of his 
inventions, and all that we know of his new 
sort of swift ram, if it was that, we learn from 
himself, as he tells it in a letter dated 1613 :-— 

“T have found out a certain manner of vessel, 
that I can do, of so wonderful consequence in force 
and swiftness, as I dare boldly say, the like was 
never known to the world, and wonderfully far 
beyond those I mentioned in my discourse to the 
Prince, my master, of famous memory, so as I do 
hold them nothing in comparison of this, being as 
float as they, not passing 10 foot water, but tidyer, 
as swift in sailing as all ships are, they, besides 
these, can road [ride] as well as any galliass, but 
endure the sea and storms as well as the King’s 
ships, which is the importance of the secret and 
advantage in fight, besides their huge force, which 
is the greatest that ever the world saw; for some 
skilful Steenal that I have showed my design, 
(though they are not the nearer for doing of it,) 
yet can judge and conclude absolutely that no 
three of the King’s greatest ships royal, though you 
make the Princess one, is able to endure the force 
of one of these ; in fine, it is not credible her force 
and qualities. I call this a counter-galliass, being 
invented upon the occasion mentioned to over- 
throw them, because where these come the gal- 
liasses must depart, though they be five or six 
for one.” 

Dudley did not gain what he hoped for. 
He was left a useful, if not an honourable 
prize, to Italy, where he and his Duchess kept 
house such as the Emperor could hardly excel 
for stateliness. The daughter of the pious 
Southwells died in good repute, as Dudley did 
later, at his Castle of Carbello, near Florence, 
in 1649. But the play was not all played 
out. One of the last acts of Charles the First 
was to make a Duchess for life of Robert’s 
wife, according to our Church, law, nature 
and honour,—Alice Leigh. In Henry the 
Eighth’s time, when the monastic properties 
were seized, a good portion of St. Giles’s fell 
to the John Dudley we have already named, 
and some part of this was settled on Alice 
Leigh, with the title of Duchess Dudley. She 
had a beautiful mansion and a beautiful garden 
there. Dudley Street continues to perpetuate 
her memory; but it is the street which was 
once called Monmouth Street. The memory 
of the Duchess is best preserved in her long 
list of charities. She died in 1669. Among 
the hundred items of greater utility is the fol- 
lowing little provision :—“ She also allowed a 
yearly stipend to the sexton of the church to 
toll the great bell when the prisoners condemned 
to die shall be passing by, and to ring out after 
they shall be executed.” And see the strange 
chances and mischances of life and its story ! 
Robert Dudley and Elizabeth Southwell had, 
among other children, a son Charles, who 
married into the French ducal family of Ro- 
hanet. A daughter of this marriage wedded 
with the Marchese di Palliotti, and the son 





and daughter of this couple were well known 
in England. The daughter, Adelhida, became 
the wife of Charles Talbot, the one-eyed Duke 
of Shrewsbury, whom Queen Mary and Lady 
Marlborough loved, who brought in William, 
intrigued with James, and, at the death of 
Anne, aided and abetted in keeping out her 
brother, and bringing in the House of Hanover. 
That House had not been long on the throne 
when Adelhida’s brother, Ferdinando Marchese 
di Palliotti, being displeased with his valet, 
manifested his displeasure by killing him; and 
he went in the cart from Newgate to Tyburn 
past St. Giles’s : so the sexton tolled his knell 
for the wages left by Robert Dudley’s deserted 
wife. However loosely those Dudleys married 
and re-married, Robert was born the son of a 
couple sworn (but not proved) to have been 
legally wed. It is believed that his claim would 
have been established in James’s reign but for 
the influence of Lettice Knollys. To marry her 
Leicester had denied his after-acknowledged 
marriage with Lady Sheffield, and Lady Shef- 
field, by her wedding with Sir E. Stafford, 
seemed to have acknowledged she was not 
Leicester's wife. 

There is nothing more to be said, except 
that Mr. Adlard has taken great pains in 
compiling his volume, and that Sir Walter 
Scott took none at all when he wrote the bril- 
liant novel of ‘Kenilworth,’ with complete dis- 
regard of all the materials which he possessed 
in abundance. The truth looked less probable 
than his fiction. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 

The Bond of Honour. 3 vols. (Bentley.) 
Brought to Book. By Henry Spicer. 2 vols. 

(Tinsley Brothers.) 
The Flower of Kildalla. By Elizabeth Alice 
Murray. 3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

“‘GEFUHL IST ALLES.” This is the text pre- 
fixed by the author to an interesting, if melan- 
choly, tale, written with the view of main- 
taining “in a realistic age” the supremacy of 
the ideal. We will not say that the most has 
been made of so large a subject, or that the 
imaginative hero of the tale would not have 
been much improved by a dash of “ realistic ” 
common sense ; but a novel which appeals for 
success to the nobler side of human nature 
is so rare and praiseworthy a variety among 
works of fiction, that we could well condone, 
for its object’s sake, more numerous short- 
comings than this book presents to our notice. 
The “bond of honour” which involves poor 
Arthur Lovell is the noose of an imprudent 
engagement, by which he has bound himself 
some years before the opening of the tale to a 
mercenary beauty, who cares little for him, 
though much for his expectations of wealth 
and title, and who has ensnared the senti- 
mental youth partly by the affectation of sym- 
pathy, still more by her external charms. 
Indeed we cannot help observing that for so 
spiritual a character, Arthur is much fettered 
by his earthly trammels, and shows throughout 
an undue appreciation of the physical side of 
female beauty. This engagement, into which 
he has plunged in defiance of his father, a fine 
old English gentleman of much determination 
of character, proves an obstacle to his happi- 
ness at home, and accordingly we find him, 
after some years’ travel on the Continent, 
settled under the assumed name of Vaughan, 
in the bosom of a German family at Bonn, 





and learning the language from the fair 
daughter of the house. Louise, poor girl, 
whose name is by a fatal coincidence the 
same as that of Arthur's fiancée, is slowly 
but surely fascinated by the intellectual 
graces of the poetic Englishman, who returns 
her attachment with a Platonic admiration, 
to which men of his calibre too frequently 
assert their right, and which the simple German 
too readily mistakes for love. In spite of this 
fatal misunderstanding they live on happily 
enough, amid the appropriate scenery of senti- 
mental Rhineland, till the arrival of a charming 
young American, who awakes in Arthur’s heart 
the true passion which as yet has slumbered. 
Restrained by the “ bond of honour,” he strug- 
gles honourably with his fate, and not until 
the arrival of Florence Lovell’s father from 
America, and the consequent approaching sepa- 
ration of the lovers, does the enforced disclosure 
of their mutual feelings necessitate an expla- 
nation. Long ere this, however, the unfortunate 
Louise has been informed of the state of affairs, 
and a change which, at first sight, one would 
pronounce unnatural has come over that loving 
nature. Called suddenly away from Bonn to 
attend a dying aunt, who is ending an unami- 
able existence at a distance from all her friends, 
she has not been present to avert in any way 
the impending failure of her hopes. The grief 
which she could not repress at her departure 
had: called forth from Arthur too warm an 
expression of sympathy, and an evil chance 
had at the same time put into her hands a copy 
of verses intended for the other Louise, and 
written at a time when Arthur was first en- 
tangled in that wily beauty’s net. With such 
materials on which to build his hopes, what 
wonder that the tidings of the new attachment 
should almost madden her, especially when 
insidiously conveyed to her knowledge by the 
malicious kindness of a jealous sister? The 
result is a tragic end to three passionate exist- 
ences. Her dying aunt having been poisoned 
with an over-dose of some narcotic, she hastens 
back to Bonn to find, as she thinks, her worst fears 
realized ; in the course of a mountain walk, while 
Florence is leaning on her arm, in a fit of jealous 
revenge she lets her fall over a precipice. 
Florence lives to be united to Arthur, when his 
former love has finally renounced him for a 
wealthier rival, but survives her marriage only 
long enough to taste the happiness of which 
she cannot on this earth have complete fruition, 
Louise lives on, in misery and madness; and 
Arthur in solitary hope of re-union with his 
murdered bride. Such is the sad end of 
an otherwise agreeable story. Surely a little 
principle, were it even a dash of that Calvinism 
at which our author girds so savagely, would 
have been found a useful astringent to this 
wealth of too gushing sentimentalism? For the 
rest, the story is ably written, continental life 
well described, and it is frequently a cheerful 
variety to find the moral purpose of the book 
relieved by really witty examples of national 
and individual character. 

‘Brought to Book’ is a very appropriate 
name for Mr. Spicer’s work, in which several 
minor tales that originally appeared in All the 
Year Round and Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, 
are brought together and made to form two 
good-sized volumes. échauffés are not very 
much admired as a rule by an_ intelligent 
public, but we can recommend the present 
sketches as being quite worthy of a second 
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perusal,—an observation which is now-a-days 
remarkable for the smallness of its application. 
Some of the contents, moreover, are sure not 
to have been read even by a tale-devourer of 
the most inordinate appetite, and we can there- 
fore still more strongly recommend Mr. Spicer’s 
work with every certainty of not disappointing 
those who act upon our recommendation. The 
tales vary in size and character, but the writing 
throughout is bright and amusing, and there is 
that peculiar sense of humour displayed which 
is absolutely indispensable for the success of 
short sketches like the present. Perhaps it 
may add to the attractions if we mention that 
there are several ghost stories, some very nice 
love tales, and only one narrative of a voyage; 
and as that voyage is only “to and from Tunis,” 
and does not require any knowledge of geo- 
graphy, nor attempt at all offensively to im- 
prove, instruct, or astonish, this one isolated 
description of travel can be guaranteed not to 
bore the most devout novel-reader, and may 
therefore be read by him without fear of the 
result. Need we say more? 

The author of ‘The Flower of Kildalla’ 
takes credit to herself in the Preface because 
her work is not “sensational.” We are 
not certain that we agree with the lady in this. 
In the first place, a certain sensation—of a 
not very pleasing character—was undoubtedly 
produced upon us by a perusal of the work; 
but probably we should be unjust to the 
author in attributing to her any intention to 
use the word “ sensational” in the sense of the 
effect it was to produce upon her readers. We 
therefore pass on to consider the application 
of the word in its second sense. And here, 
without going so far, or being so rude, as 
to directly contradict a lady, we must most 
respectfully, but at the same time firmly, insist 
that Mrs. Murray’s book possesses a great 
many of the faults of the ‘‘ sensational” school; 
while we frankly own that its chief incidents 
are quite free from the charge of creating any, 
“excitement” in the reader’s mind. The first 
particular fault we have to find is, that there 
are so many different people in whom we are 
asked to take an interest that it ends in our 
taking an interest in no one. Shortly put, the 
story may be thus described. The heroine, 
Louisa Desmond, who gives the title to the 
work, flies from her home some time before 
the opening of the tale, and her friends know 
nothing of her except by an advertisement in 
the “agony column” of the Times. After the 
lapse of about three years, two ladies, who are 
living alone during the absence of the husband 
of one of them, receive a large hamper directed 
to their house, and on opening it find a child 
of three years of age, apparently drugged. They 
are struck by the likeness of the child to their 
own family, and after many months, through the 
agency of the advertising columns of the Times, 
they find the lost “ Louisa,” who is of course 
the mother of the child. Equally of course, 
“Louisa” dies immediately after the discovery, 
and leaves an explanation of her life since she 
left her home. This life, if given by Mr. Jingle’s 
process, would run thus—“ Married to Captain 
Heathcote— deserted — stage — misery.” The 
reader can supply details for himself ad libitum, 
for there are plenty of them in the book. Some 
of these details, we must say, are very unnatural, 
and some almost revolting. It is very unnatural, 
for instance, that the sister of the heroine, who 
is supposed to be much attached to “The Flower,” 





should take an unalterable aversion to her 
sister’s only child, merely because it is Captain 
Heathcote’s offspring; and it is a little trying 
to find the sister pushing her niece down 
the stairs and hurting her head so severely 
as to make her an idiot for life. We have 
already said that the tale is long. This is 
principally due to the author’s partiality for 
minute descriptions of dress. Take, as an exam- 
ple, Mildred Davarell’s wedding, where will be 
found faithfully recorded the get-up of the 
bride and the bridesmaids, from the dresses 
themselves to “the little diamond lockets pal- 
pitating and shimmering on all their throats 
as they breathed.” Perhaps, after all, the worst 
failing of these three volumes is a slight ten- 
dency to plagiarism, with which we are very re- 
luctantly obliged to charge the author. We ask 
unprejudiced judges to consider the character 
of “Captain John de Bracy Potter” with 
reference to our old friends ‘“Chadband” and 
“Pecksniff,” and also—if they will be so kind 
—to draw a parallel—not historical this time 
—between the Mrs. Gumpy of the present 
novel with Mrs. Gamp of undying fame. We 
resent the imitations we have alluded to the 
more because they are so bad. Had they been 
very good, we might have been induced to say 
nothing about them. 











NEW POETRY. } 

The In-gathering.—Cimon and Pero, A Chain of 
Sonnets, Sebastopol, dc. By John A. Heraud. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

Mr. Heravp has spent a long and laborious life 
in the service of literature, and, in giving a title 
to the present volume, he signifies, not without a 
touch of pathos, that this, his latest work, is the 
feast of in-gathering, ‘‘which is the end of the year, 
when thou hast gathered in thy labours out of the 
field.” We may at once say the result is satisfac- 
tory. Mr. Heraud always chooses for the exercise 
of his power a subject having in it somewhat of 
the terrible or the sublime. ‘The Judgment of the 
Flood’ and ‘The Descent into Hell’ are notable 
examples; and the poems now before us, although 
not so ambitious as those, are yet of elevated cha- 
racter. The first, ‘Cimon and Pero,’ is the legend 
which served Murphy as the basis of his ‘Grecian 
Daughter. It is composed in the measure of 
Shakspeare’s ‘Venus and Adonis, “but in a 
style,” adds the author, “ more severe, bearing in 
this respect some relation to the ‘Laodamia’ of 
Wordsworth.” The story is told clearly and forcibly, 
and is characterized both by delicacy in the selec- 
tion of details suitable to poetic treatment, and by 
skill in execution. It is in the Sonnets, however, 
which occupy the bulk of the volume, that Mr. 
Heraud appears at his best. And here, again, he 
has exhibited his partiality for what is uncommon. 
Instead of allowing us to read the poems for what 
they are worth, he binds them together into a 
chain, gives them a substantive title, and insists 
upon supplying us, by way of premonition, with 
an interpretation of the allegory. If they must 
have a key, many readers will decline the trouble 
involved in its possession; but the author in this 
way, as in other ways, seems bent upon offending 
the taste of those to whom he is addressing him- 
self simply from a desire to be odd, or to imitate 
great poets of a past age. The Sonnets are, how- 
ever, really fine compositions of the sort. They are 
nervous, full of fancy (occasionally verging upon 
conceit), and, although highly polished, most of 
them are vigorous. Notwithstanding the intima- 
tion given as to the latent allegory to be sought 
for, we disconnect for quotation the two following 
as fair specimens of Mr. Heraud’s ability. It will 
be seen that they may be understood without 
reference to the context.— 


When thou art absent, and I shut my eyes, 
As oft I do at twilight, when the care 
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Of day yields passive sense to visions rare, 
Between my eyelids, lo, thy image lies, 
Entrancing mortal gaze with ecstasies, 
Breathed from thy Form like music on the air; 
While couched on purple pillows, proud and fair, 
Like one but new descended from the skies, 

I note the triumph on thy radiant brow, 

Thy laughing eye, thy well-contented lip, 

Thy features all with conscious pride aglow, 
Rejoicing in the cunning workmanship, 

Which nature on thy beauty did bestow, 

That other beauty it must needs outstrip. 


Not alway in half-dreamy consciousness 

Such objects we behold ; less pleasing some: 
And even in hideous shape will others come 
To terrify, bewilder, or distress. 

One such but lately did my soul oppress : 
Methought a chamber opened in my room, 
With couches furnished, overspread with gloom, 
Where pallid lazars pined, with none to bless. 
Then instantly another took its place— 

A prospect fair, with sky, hill, vale, and wood, 
And streaming, lapsing with a languid pace ; 
Like silent Time, when in a quiet mood, 

He meditates to do the world a grace, 

And slowly thrids it with a vein of good. 

The rest of the poems may remain unnoticed. 
‘The Mythos of the Plant’ is a poetical version of 
a curious scientific fact. ‘The One and the Many,’ 
a rhythmical prose rendering of the first three 
verses in Genesis on what Mr. Heraud terms a 
corrected translation, is full of terms which will be 
caviare to the general. We do not understand the 
poem, and wonder—does the author? 


Echoes of the Past, Present and Future. With 
other Poems. By W. Watman Smith. (Tribner 
& Co.) 
“ As a head without a heart may be compared to a 
soul without a body, so a book without a preface 
may allegorically be said to resemble a ship with- 
out a pilot: what a pilot is to a ship, a preface is 
to a book; and as the former often saves the ship 
from foundering, so the latter frequently preserves 
the book from slumbering in neglect on the shelf.” 
This is at once a sample of our author’s prose, and 
the excuse he makes for boring his reader with a 
preface which, instead of preserving his volume 
from neglect, will assuredly have the effect of dis- 
couraging any one except a reviewer from further 
perusal. We read one hundred and thirty-three 
pages when we discontinued our labours at the 
following stanza:— 
Thus the scenes of our childhood pass in panoramic view, 
And youth and its connexions with a crowd of friends ensue, 
And — absence long has weaned us from the old paternal 
If our uae don’t deceive us there’s no spot like that of home. 
Mr. Smith is inclined to believe that poetry has 
gone out of fashion, and that we have few good 
living poets. The fault seems to be climatic. “Cold 
climates,” he thinks, “seem to freeze up the imagi- 
nation, while the warm sunbeams kindle and 
inspire it.” Let us hope, if this be so, the present 
hot weather will serve to hatch a better poet than 
the author of ‘Echoes of the Past, Present and 
Future.’ 


The Wrath of Echo, and other Pieces in Verse. 
By G. M. (Pickering.) 
Or ‘The Wrath of Echo’ there is little to say in 
praise or dispraise except that being mediocre, it 
carries with it its own condemnation. If it isa 
first attempt, the author will doubtless think it 
prudent after this essay to do better before he next 
publishes, as we fear he will find there is little 
demand at present for such verse as that he has 
here presented tous. On the whole, the leading 
poem in the volume is better than the “other 
pieces.” A few lines from the introductory epistle 
will show G. M.’s taste in metaphor— 
But a rude torrent tears a wayward path, 
Now mildly ceasing and now blind with wrath; 
With pace capricious he his way hath worn, 
Dug deep, indented with his goring horn. 
As aspecimen of his usual style we give, without 
comment, the concluding stanza of ‘The Wrath of 
Echo’— 
The love of woman gilds our lives, 
Inspires the deed that long survives, 
Our hearts with fires the finest pures, 
From wayward crime our hand secures: 


Without it man no virtue knows, 
No honours green adorn his brows. 


A Medley of Rhymes for the Children. Written and 
Translated by A. M. (Nisbet & Co.) 

‘A Meptey of Rhymes’ is a simple unpretending 

little volume, written to amuse as well as instruct 
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children. The themes are well selected, and the 
versification is easy. Without possessing any re- 
markable merit as poetry, several of the small 
poems are likely to please those for whom they are 
designed. 

The Superior Animal; a Satire in Heroic Verse. 

(Haddon & Co.) 

From a woman’s point of view, there is some 
degree of truth in the opinions propounded by the 
author of ‘The Superior Animal’; but the satire 
has little point, and the heroic verse in which it is 
composed is not faultless. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

History of the Cathedral Church of Wells, as illus- 
trating the History of the Cathedral Churches of 
the Old Foundation. By Edward A. Freeman. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

We have here a reprint of three lectures given at 
Wells in the course of last winter, and dealing in 
turn with the various periods of the history of 
Wells Cathedral. It is hardly necessary to say 
that Mr. Freeman’s well-known characteristics 
mark his description of architectural features and 
his discussion of ecclesiastical questions. If the 
thoroughness of his study and his modest deference 
to those whom (in order to introduce them to the 
public) he terms his masters are conspicuous in 
these lectures, so is the habit of dogmatism com- 
bined with a love of paradox. All his admira- 
tion for Wells Cathedral does not prevent Mr. 
Freeman from declaring the noble west front 
a sham, thoroughly bad in principle, and tho- 
roughly bad as a piece of architecture. We do 
not know whether this denunciation will have any 
tangible effect on the opinion of Wells itself and 
of those who visit it; but we think the west 
front will survive Mr. Freeman’s censure. He will 
have done something, however, for the Cathedral, 
if he persuades peuple to listen to his attack on 
the system of confining service to the choir and 
leaving the nave idle and empty. On this subject 
he is simple and eloquent. 


Benoit de Sainte-More, et le Roman de Troie; ou, les 
Metamorphoses d’Homére et de l’Epopée Gréco- 
Latine aw Moyen-Age. Par A. Joly. (Paris, 
Franck.) 

Tuts book will be very welcome to students of 

Middle-Age Literature, and has special claim toa 

warm greeting from Englishmen, for ‘Le Roman 

de Troie’ was written, as Wace’s ‘Roman de Brut’ 
was, for our Queen Eleanor, wife of Henry the Se- 
cond, “riche dame de riche roi,” and Henry himself 
picked out Benoit in preference to Wace, to write 
for him the chronicle of the Dukes of Normandy. 

Hitherto Benoit’s fame has been kept down by two 

inferior men,—by Wace, his rival chronicler of Nor- 

mandy, on the one hand, and by Guido di Colonna 
on the other, whose long Latin prose romance the 

‘ Historia de Bello Trojano,’ finished in 1287, more 

than one hundred years after Benoit’s French verse 

one, obtained more favour than its predecessor, 
and was printed in 1486, and often afterwards, was 
translated into Italian and German, and used by 
our own early poets as the basis of their Troy- 
books ; indeed, the latter may be called transla- 
tions of Guido too. It was not till 1836-1844 that 

Benoit’s ‘Chronicle of the Dukes of Normandy’ 

was published, by M. Francisque Michel, in three 

volumes; it was not till the present year that 

Benoit’s ‘Romance of Troy’ was published, and 

that, as fitting, by a professor of Caen, and the 

Society of Antiquaries of Normandy; for Benoit, 

like so many others of Henry the Second’s brilliant 

court, was a Norman. The originals being now 
accessible, we may trust that justice will be done 
to Benoit’s memory. For a formal review of the 
present book we have not space; our object being 
only to call attention to it, and to notice the 
extremely clever preface of M. Joly, in which he 
proves the identity of the Benoit of the Nor- 
mandy Chronicle and the Benoit de Sainte-More 
of the Troy Romance, decides that he probably 
wrote the ‘ Romance of Eneas,’ contrasts Wace and 

Benoit as chroniclers and poets, sketches Henry 

the Second and his court, draws the character of 





Benoit, justifies the choice of the MS. No. 2181 
of the Imperial Library to be printed as the most 
Norman text, and claims for Benoit the credit of 
being the earliest ancestor of the Renaissance, the 
introducer to the people of the Middle Ages of 
the heroes of antiquity, the revealer of the Greco- 
Latin epic poetry. Written with caution and 
critical reserve, and yet with enthusiasm, M. Joly’s 
work is deserving of high praise, and we look 
forward with interest to the rest of the preface, 
which the editor promises speedily, the history of 
Benoit’s book, its sources and changes, and the 
legends of Troy in France and neighbouring 
countries. 


Prelectiones Academice in Homerum, Oxonii 
habite Annis 1776-1783. A Joanne Randolph, 
S.T.P. (Parker.) 

Tuis is a course of twenty-two lectures delivered 

at Oxford by Dr. Randolph as Professor of Poetry. 

The last of them preceded Wolf’s Prolegomena by 

twelve years. It is difficult to. understand why 

they should now, for the first time, have been 
printed by Dr. Randolph’s son. They are excellent 
specimens of Latinity; but the day of Latin de- 
clamations is a little past. They show everywhere 
that the writer was a man of taste and had a 
genuine love of Homer ; but it is not too much to 
say that there is hardly a single question raised 
in this book which has not since been fully dis- 
cussed by much abler men, while many others have 
arisen which had then never been heard of. To 

Dr. Randolph, Homer is still a man who lived just 

a hundred years after the capture of Troy; and the 

use of writing in the Homeric age is clear from the 

letter of Proetus: while the unity of the Iliad “ ex 
nudo rerum in illa gestarum conspectu satis patet.” 

There is a suspicion once or twice of “ Neoterici 

quidam,” but neither their names nor their enor- 

mities are set forth. The description of the con- 
ditions of life in the Homeric age is derived directly 
from the poems, and is good enough; but it con- 
tains nothing which is not absolutely trite to this 
generation ; and the dignity and importance of the 

Boulé and Agora are much overrated. There is 

a short account of Homer’s use of words, which is 

good, if regard be had to the time when it was 

written : cognate words are well grouped together, 
with a certain feeling after roots in each case, which, 
however, does not get nearer than, e.g. “radia, 
peipw.” The ideas of derivation are primitive : 
mpatic and éda are derived from the future tenses 
of the cognate verbs, as they have reference, not to 
an “opus absolutum,” but to a “ potestas et modus 
agendi.” But this is nothing to the history of the 
generation of the cases (p. 109). The nominative 
and accusative are rightly explained as denoting 
subject and object respectively ; but since man- 
kind commonly conceive together with these two 
ideas also the cause and result of the action de- 
scribed, therefore they attached to the noun fur- 
ther terminations, “que his rebus exprimendis 
idonee essent”: and this is the origin of the genitive 
and the dative! Other cases are left unexplained, 
probably as not occurring in Greek. But Dr. Ran- 
dolph proceeds to say, acutely enough, there are 
still other relations conceivable, and these mostly 
relations in space: therefore, to denote these, the 

Greeks “ commenti sunt (!) orationis partem, Pre- 

positiones scilicet.” The ludicrous ignorance of the 

methods of language, which here accompanies so 
good a guess at principles, may make us thankful 
for the rise of Comparative Grammar. 


The Scottish Minstrel: the Songs and Song- Writers 
of Scotland subsequent to Burns. With Memoirs 
of the Poets. By the Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D. 
(Edinburgh, Nimmo.) 

Tat Scotland can count up two hundred and 

twelve minstrels since Burns will not, probably, 

astonish Scotchmen, but the fact may perhaps 
surprise the rest of the world. This volume contains 
specimens to show that the authors were, in differ- 
ent degrees, real children of Song. Among them 
are three-and-twenty ladies, with Baroness Nairne 
at their head, the author of ‘The Land of the 
Leal’ and other popular ballads. Authorship of 
Scottish ballads is, however, a difficult matter to 





establish. Lady Nairne, for instance, wrote ‘Cauld 
Kail in Aberdeen,’ but so did Alexander, Duke of 
Gordon, and so have various other minstrels, of 
whom, after all, only one is the author, and he, 
generally speaking, is not known. The process is 
well known: there is a rough, original ballad, old 
enough to be by nobody now knows who. This is 
taken in hand by more modern writers, each of 
whom treats it after his peculiar fashion, and 
according to his especial sympathies, On the whole, 
they spoil it: coarse Wit is thrust out, and insipid 
Commonplace is substituted for it. A wild, uncul- 
tivated, unkempt, outspoken, but rather handsome 
lad or lass is caught and adopted by the trapper. 
The savage is put into warm water, he is dried 
and essenced, pomatumed and painted, and fitted 
with the latest fashionable costume according to 
sex and the Journal des Modes. “That is my 
child,” says the adopter, who, in point of fact, is 
no more the parent than Tait was the author of 
Shakspeare’s ‘King Lear.” A. student of song- 
writing may find a good deal to astonish him if he 
collates the various ballads which have one name 
and a plurality of authors. In some cases, the pro- 
cess is not unlike that which Pope adopted with 
regard to Donne; but Pope did not call his 
improvement of Donne’s Satires by the name of 
“Satires by Pope.” Moreover, Pope made under- 
standable what was before the contrary; whereas 
many Scotch ballad-mongers knock out the simple, 
original meaning, which stared you in the face, and 
put dainty phrases and nice words in their place. 
Out of a picturesque bothie that David Cox would 
have sketched with ecstacy, they make, by aid of 
compo, a Gothic chapel that might give a pang to 
a Goth; and they fancy they have manifested what. 
indeed some are said to have been “ cursed” with— 
namely, Taste. We do not say this in disparagement 
of the volume, but in proof of one point of interest 
out of the many by which it is eathel The collec- 
tion is excellent; and we could only wish that 
every ballad that has been refined had been accom- 
panied by the original from which it has been 
taken. We are not to be offended at rough but 
wholesome phraseology. In this matter, we feel as 
the Scotch tailor felt when Hogg, singing his own 
capital song, ‘When the kye comes hame,’ at a 
wedding party, gave the line, with grammatical 
gentility and priggishness, as “When the kye 
come hame.” Then struck in an honest tailor with 
his comment, “ That’s a terrible affected way, that!” 
and Hogg never sang it in that way again. We 
have only to add that the editor has, altogether, 
accomplished his work successfully. He has not 
only enabled his readers to have a very full con- 
ception of the quality of Scottish song-writers since 
Burns, but, in his useful and well-condensed bio- 
graphical notices, he gives a very fair outline of 
their personal history also. We must, however, 
notice one serious omission. Dr. Rogers has put 
several living poets under contribution, but he has 
left out Robert Buchanan altogether. The omission 
is inexplicable. 


A Guide to the Study and Arrangement of English 
Coins. By H. W. Henfrey. (J. R. Smith.) 

A USEFUL little volume, which does not attempt 

to rival the great works on the subject, but which 

provides a handy manual for the collector. The 

illustrations are well done. 


WE have on our table Thoughts on Life-Science, 
by B. Place (Macmillan),— Wintering at Mentone, 
by W. Chambers (Chambers),— Notes of a Season 
at St. Moritz, by J. B. Yeo (Longmans),— Wonder- 
ful Balloon Ascents, from the French of F, Marion 
(Cassell),—The Practitioner, edited by F. E. Anstie, 
M.D., Vol. IV. (Macmillan),—The Ammergav 
Passion Play, by the Rev. M. M‘Coll, M.A. 
(Rivingtons),—and The Family and the Church, by 
Rev. Father Hyacinthe (Low). Among new editions 
we have Heat a Mode of Motion, by J. Tyndall, 
LL.D. (Longmans),—On Diet and Regimen in 
Sickness and Health, by H. Dobell, M.D. (Lewis),— 
and Bullen’s Rudiments of English Grammar, 
edited by the Rev. C. Heycock, A.M. (Longmans). 
Also the following pamphlets: The Contagious 
Diseases Acts from a Sanitary Point of View, by 
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C. B. Taylor, M.D. Part II. (Tweedie),— A Réswméd 
of the History of Hygiene, by W.H. Corfield, M.A. 
(Lewis),—The Jews in England, a lecture by Rev. 
Dr. H. Adler (Longmans),—and In Memoriam— 
Charles Dickens, by J. W. Boulding. 
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M. PREVOST-PARADOL. 


Frencu journalism has lostin M. Prévost-Paradol 
one of its most distinguished ornaments, and the 
Constitutional party one of its most vigorous 
champions. Struck down in all the maturity of 
his power, and at the time when he seemed on the 
point of rendering to his country important ser- 
vices in a new career of usefulness, the celebrated 
author of ‘ Les Anciens Partis’ has left behind him 
a void which it will not be easy to fill, and even 
his political opponents have hastened to pay a 
tribute of respect to one who so eminently repre- 
sented the best features of French literature. 

Born at Paris in 1829, M. Lucien Anatole 
Prévost-Paradol was the son of a charming actress, 
well known to the habitués of the Théatre Fran- 
¢ais. After having distinguished himself by a 
brilliant university career, he obtained the appoint- 
ment of Professor at the Aix Faculté des Lettres, 
but soon gave up his position for that of a jour- 
nalist. The regulations of the French university 
require from all candidates for the doctor's degree 





two essays—or théses, as they are called—one in 
French, the other in Latin. Treated by scholars, 
these essays are often excellent pieces of com- 
position, and, expanded afterwards at leisure, they 
become the solid foundation of a young man’s 
literary fame. Thus the late Hippolyte Rigault’s 
‘ Thése sur la querelle des anciens et des modernes,’ 
with the animated discussions to which it gave rise, 
was quite an event in the annals of the Sorbonne ; 
thus again M. Aubertin’s ‘Etude sur les rapports 
entre Sénéque et Saint Paul,’ and M. de Coulange’s 
‘La Cité antique,’ were originally nothing more 
than exercises for a university distinction. M. Pré- 
vost-Paradol took as his subjects Elizabeth and 
Henry IV. for the French essay, and Dean Swift 
for the Latin one. The unpublished correspond- 
ence of the French ambassador, Hasault de Maisse, 
suggested the former of these works, and afforded 
the young candidate an admirable opportunity for 
describing and characterizing the relations which 
existed between the courts of France and of 
England during the sixteenth century. In the 
latter, which was originally written in French, but 
rather carelessly clothed in a Latin dress, pour 
répondre aux exigences du doctorat, M. Prévost- 
Paradol already betrayed his sympathies for jour- 
nalism, and showed a keen appreciation of that 
wit, that irony, that combination of casuistry and 
good sense, which soon made his own name so 
illustrious in the columns of the Journal des 
Débats and the Courrier du Dimanche. Towards 
the end of the year 1856 he joined the choice 
company of writers who, under the leadership of 
M. Silvestre de Sacy, kept up the old Débats in 
the forward rank of French periodical literature, 
and the vigour of his articles, the scholarly ability, 
and the killing satire which they displayed, struck 
the reading public at once, even when compared 
with the papers of M. Saint-Marc Girardin, M. 
Bersot, and M. John Lemoinne, and with the 
spirituels feuilletons of M. Jules Janin. Except 
for a few months, when he joined the staff of the 
Presse, M. Prévost-Paradol continued to the last 
a faithful collaborateur of the Journal des Débats, 
when he wrote chiefly the leading articles, the 
premiers-Paris. But it is almost exclusively in 
connexion with the Courrier du Dimanche that 
the French biographer of Dean Swift is known 
amongst us ; and the constant annoyances which 
that unfortunate paper had to suffer from the 
government of Napoleon the Third down to 
its final suppression, are the most significant 
proofs we can give of the extraordinary talent 
exhibited by M. Prévost-Paradol as a jour- 
nalist. His attacks against the Empire were 
not so much open thrusts as hints, indirect lashes, 
bits of smart irony, and allusions which were 
caught up & demi-mot, and therefore all the more 
effective. M. Sainte-Beuve remarked of him that 
he belonged to the school of Chamfort, Rivarol, 
Benjamin Constant and Paul Louis Courier. He 
had the true esprit Frangais, and he was accord- 
ingly doomed to be the victim of a Government 
which in those days admitted neither discussion 
nor even the faintest expression of variance. He 
could not help it: even when treating of Thucy- 
dides or of Herodian, he found the means of say- 
ing bitter things about the Emperor and Cesarism 
in general ; like the witty old Henri Estienne, 
with his ‘Apologie pour Hérodote, he borrowed 
from antiquity weapons against present abuses ; 
like Camille Desmoulins, he inflicted upon tyranny 
wounds doubly galling because it seemed as if 
the government of the coup d’état did not deserve 
to be treated seriously, but that jokes were 
quite good enough against it. Unfortunately, this 
peculiar way of understanding satire—the allu- 
sion-system, if we may so call it, excellent as it 
may be when handled by a man of M. Prévost- 
Paradol’s talent, has its weak points. After the 
lapse of a few years, allusions cease to be under- 
stood, and our journalist’s contributions to the 
Débats and the Courrier du Dimanche will, like 
Dean Swift’s writings, soon require a key. M. 
Vaporeau’s ‘ Dictionnaire des Contemporains’ gives 
the correct list of M. Prévost-Paradol’s works ; his 
‘ Etudes sur les Moralistes Frangais’ (1864), ‘ Du réle 





de la Famille dans I'Education (1857), ‘La France 
nouvelle’ (1869), and ‘Essai de l’Histoire universel]¢’ 
(1865), are the more remarkable. We have already 
alluded to the famous brochure entitled ‘Les Ancieng 
Partis,’ for which the author was condemned to one 
month’s imprisonment and a fine of 40/. (1,000 
francs). M. Prévost-Paradol succeeded M. Am- 
peére in 1865, as member of the Académie Francais, 








OUR AMERICAN LETTER. 
Boston, July 17, 1870. 

Tne death of Mr. Dickens has called forth a re- 
markable stock of reminiscences and anecdotes of 
him in this country and from Americans, as well 
as with you. Very many of these naturally re- 
late to his two visits here, and to the publication 
of his books in America. A few details have 
come to me from various trustworthy sources, 
The novelist made a rule on his arrival in Boston 
in 1867, to which he rigidly adhered, to decline 
not only all public receptions, but all proffers of 
private hospitality, except when coming from old 
and intimate personal friends. This determination 
was taken with a conscientious motive. “I have 
come,” said he, “ mainly on the business of public 
reading. I am resolved to make this course of 
readings the very best which I possibly can, and 
to spare no pains or time to improve them. To 
do this, I must shut’ myself up, work, study, and 
take no recreation except that which is necessary 
to health and strength, and which I may take 
without exertion or formality among intimate 
friends.” Such a determination was undoubtedly 
disappointing to very many people here,—people 
who wished merely to grasp him, in American 
fashion, “by the hand,” and people whose wealth, 
or social, political, or literary position, made it 
proper for them to show attention to a famous 
stranger. It is certain that the only houses which 
he entered in Boston or its vicinity as a guest, 
were three—those of the poets Longfellow and 
Lowell, at Cambridge, and that of Mr. James T, 
Fields, his genial publisher and cherished friend, 
in town. And-his hosts, with a true delicacy, re- 
frained from making his visits difficult by inviting 
people personally unknown to him to meet him. 
He came and went as a familiar friend ; and must 
have been refreshed, amid his exhausting labours, 
by a companionship so congenial and so apprecia- 
tive of his wishes. For the rest, he lodged at the 
Parker House, very little disturbed, I am happy to 
say, by importunities, and was able to secure, 
for the most part, the seclusion he coveted. It 
need hardly be said that he kept up here the 
regular habits, as well as the abstemiousness and 
care of health, which were so often noted as traits 
of his character. He was here our bleak, shivering, 
desolate winter; and yet, so wedded was he to the 
habit of a long daily walk, that on the coldest and 
bleakest days he never missed his accustomed jaunt. 
In his daily walks in this neighbourhood he was 
almost invariably accompanied by Mr. Fields, himself 
an excellent pedestrian; and Dickens was wont, 
at these times, to chat about his novels and the 
characters in them; and in the course of their 
walks, he gave Mr. Fields a most entertaining 
history of himself, from his infancy. Mr. Dickens 
exhibited a wonderful memory in reference to 
streets and localities. He frequently exclaimed, 
in walking about Boston, “This building was not 
here when I was here last,’—“This is a new 
street since I was in Boston,’—more than a quar- 
ter of a century having elapsed between his two 
visits. Though he made it a rule to refrain from 
accepting hospitalities, or appearing in public 
otherwise than as a reader, he manifested a very 
keen interest in the New World and people amid 
which he found himself, and which had, according 
to himself, so remarkably changed and advanced 
since he saw them first. His remarks to his 
walking companion showed how minutely he ob- 
served ; for he would describe the oddities whom 
he had met with great gusto, imitating voice and 
manner in his inimitable way, and stopping to 


laugh heartily at his own delineation. The next 


number of the Atlantic Monthly will have a very 
interesting article by Mr. Fields, in which some 
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of his reminiscences of Dickens will be related, 
called, ‘Some Recollections of Charles Dickens.’ 

With reference to the publications of Dickens’s 
books in America, I am able to gather that the‘ Pick- 
wick Papers,’ though very popular in England, at first 
met with a decidedly cold reception among Ameri- 
can publishers: we had not yet learnt to relish 
heartily English humour ; and Elia, and Hood, as 
well as Pickwick, were almost unknown among us. 
Appleton, Harper, and the other leading publishers 
quite overlooked it. Finally, an obscure book- 
seller in New York, one James Tutney, brought 
out ‘Pickwick,’ but with no remarkable success, 
his edition hardly exceeding four thousand. More 
than two years elapsed before the sale of it became 
general ; and even then it failed to give to Dickens 
a considerable American fame. In the same way, 
‘Oliver Twist’ was issued by a small New York 
shop, at fifty cents a copy, and made but indifferent 
progress at that price. ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ how- 
ever, made the name of Dickens known to the 
whole country; and ‘The Old Curiosity Shop’ 
following, brought out the full flow of popular en- 
thusiasm. It was after the republication of this 
novel that Dickens made his first visit here ; and 
you know what an ovation that was: he was out- 
rageously bored and toadied, and had his revenge 
for it. It is needless to add that the books which 
succeeded ‘ The Old Curiosity Shop’ were eagerly 
snatched at by publishers, and as eagerly devoured 
by readers, all over the land. I think that a popu- 
lar vote here on the respective merits of his works 
would be a nearly equal division between ‘ David 
Copperfield’ and ‘ Pickwick.’ Messrs. Ticknor 
& Fields were the only publishers ever authorized 
in America by Mr. Dickens to re-issue his novels ; 
and they are known to have treated him with 
liberality in the matter of payment. 

The advent of Midsummer has caused rather a 
lull in literary and publishing circles. Among 
the more important publications are a comparative 
grammar of the Anglo-Saxon languaye, in which 
its forms are illustrated by those of the Sanscrit, 
Greek, Latin, Gothic, old Saxon, old Friesic, old 
Norse, and old High-German, by Professor March, 
of Lafayette College, issued by Harpers. Anglo- 
Saxon has latterly been introduced into several of 
our colleges, and the present work supplies a want 
generally felt. Harpers have also just published 
‘Sketches of Creation,’ by Professor Alexander 
Winchell, of the University of Michigan, which 
reg to give a popular view of some of the 

igher conclusions of the sciences, in reference to 
the history of matter and that of life. Dr. Winchell 
proceeds to give a statement of the intimations 
of science relative to the primordial condition and 
the ultimate destiny of the earth, and the solar 
system. In some departments of science, Dr. 
Winchell treads closely upon the ground occupied 
by Pouchet ; and his main design, like Pouchet’s, 
is to popularize the later conclusions of science. 
A series of articles, which attracted considerable 
attention in Harper’s Bazar, on the care of the 
person, manners, and etiquette, have been collected 
into a handy-book, which goes over fresh ground 
on a hackneyed subject. The same firm repub- 
lishes Mr. Wilkie Collins’s ‘Man and Wife, Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon’s ‘Free Russia,’ and Mr. Mac- 
gregor’s ‘ Rob Roy’ narratives. 

Messrs. Appleton have issued the 1869 volume 
of their ‘ Annual Cyclopedia, which has a high 
place with us as our best Annual Register of 
events. It includes, with the main historical and 
politieal events of the year, statistical and econo- 
mical facts relating to agriculture, education, com- 
merce and literature, and an annual obituary 
department. This work has a very | sale in 
America, and probably in England a. It is 
American history in annual instalments. The 
average sale of ‘Lothair’ continues to be about 
1,000 copies daily: the sales have nearly reached 
60,000 in this country. Miss Thackeray’s com- 
_ works are published in a thin oetavo by 

arpers, and her ‘Cornhill Stories,’ in pamphlet, 
by Loring, of Boston. Miss Ingelow’s new poem 
will soon appear, published by Roberts Brothers. 
That firm has paid Miss Alcott 10,000 dollars for 





her share of the sales of her two books. Two 
interesting articles, besides that of Mr. Fields on 
Dickens, are promised in the Atlantic for August; 
one on ‘A Virginian in New England Thirty-Five 
Years Ago,’ by Prof. J. R. Lowell, and one on 
Hawthorne, by G. S. Hillard. We shall probably 
have something more elaborate from Mr. Lowell in 
the autumn. Fields, Osgood & Co. have just 
published Hawthorne’s English Note-Books, and 
in the autumn will issue two interesting works ; 
one of reminiscences of the old National Intelli- 
gencer of Washington, of which Gales and Seaton 
were so long the editors, by Miss Seaton, daughter 
of the latter; the other, ‘The English Governess 
at the Siamese Court.’ Mrs. Stowe is writing a 
series of ‘Oldtown Fireside Stories, in the Atlantic. 
Miss E. S. Phelps is engaged on another book. 
Our college ‘“Commencements” are well-nigh 
over, and the shower of honorary degrees has fallen 
on the worthy and unworthy. G. M. T. 








ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

Amongst the works recently published in Italy 
are—‘ Duecento Sonetti in Dialetto Romanesco,’ 
by Giuseppe Gioacchino Belli, with preface and 
notes by Luigi Morandi, G. Barbéra, Florence; 
and by the same publishers ‘Versi e prose,’ by 
Salvatore Caputi,—‘Storia dei Concilii Ecumenici,’ 
by Egidio Ceccucci, tip. Emiliana, Venice,—‘Storia 
degli usi Nuziali” by Angelo De Gubernatis, E. 
Tréves, Milan:—by the same publishers, ‘I Codici 
d’ Italia conformi al testo officiale,’ by Enrico 
Rosmini,— ‘La Questione Anglo-Americana dell’ 
Alabama,’ by Augusto Pierantoni,—‘La Baronessa 
di Carini,’ by 8. _ sa Marino, Palermo,—‘La 
Pace dell’ Europa Moderna,’ by Alessandro Stefano 
Garelli,—‘Tl vero nelle Scienze Occulte,’ studies 
by Gabriele Rosa, Fiori, Brescia,—‘ La Nova Carta 
di Europa in relazione colle Razze Latine,’ by 
Enrico Amante, Vinciguerra, Torino,—‘Del Con- 
cetto di persona nel diritto internazionale,’ by Luigi 
Ravera, tip. Fodratti, Turin—‘I Poeti Italiani 
dei Codici d’ Arborea,’ by Adolfo Borgognoni, 
Angeletti, Ravenna,—‘ Annuario delle Biblioteche 
Popolari d’ Italia,’ compiled by Antonio Bruni and 
Giovanni Benedetti, Cellini, Florence, — ‘Roma 
e il Cattolicismo,’ by Romolo Federici, Florence,— 
the ‘ Racconti’ of Rosina Muzio-Salvo, preceded by 
an introduction on the life of the authoress, by 
Luigi Sampolo, Palermo,—a new and complete 
edition of the works of F. D. Guerrazzi, with illus- 
trations, and preceded by a biography of the author 
anda review of his works, by Prof. Ferdinando Bosio, 
Milan,—the fourth edition of Gustavo Strafforello’s 
translation of Smiles’s ‘Self-Help,’ under the title 
of ‘Chi si aiuta Dio I aiuta, E. Tréves, Milan,— 
and by the same translator a version of Smiles’s 
new work ‘Storia di Cinque Lavoranti Inventori,’ 
G. Barbéra, Florence,—and a capital translation 
of G. L. Craik’s ‘Pursuit of Knowledge under 
Difficulties, under the title of ‘Costanza vince 
Ignoranza,’ with important additions drawn from 
Italian History by the translator, Pietro Rotondi, 
also published by G. Barbéra, 








THE OFFICIAL RECORD OF THE EXPEDITION TO 
ABYSSINIA. 

I ruRNED with considerable interest to the ex- 
amination of the two large quarto volumes, accom- 
panied by a case of maps, which profess to contain 
the Official Record of the Expedition to Abyssinia, 
compiled by order of the Secretary of State for 
War. I now have to request that you will allow 
me space to justify my opinion, that the official 
publication of these volumes is a mere waste of 
public money; that they contain no information of 
any value that has not already been presented to 
Parliament; and that they have been edited with 
surprising carelessness and want of literary know- 
ledge and ability. 

The great bulk of the work is merely a reprint, 
in a costly form, of the Abyssinian Blue ks 
already published; and it is swelled by a mass of 
reports and tabular statements, such as lists of 
stores, Treasury minutes on the supply of dollars, 
rates of pay, cash accounts, returns of chemicals 





for the photographers, &c. All this has been pro- 
duced in the most expensive form. It is connected 
together by a few pages of editorial narrative here 
and there; but the loose writing and mistakes of 
the compilers, when they appear in person, are on a 
par with the uselessness of the compilation. 

There are two opening chapters on the general 
topography of Abyssinia, and on its history, before 
the contents of the Blue Books begin to be in- 
serted. I shall scarcely be credited when I tell 
your readers that the official idea of Abyssinian 
geography is, that the waters of the Mareb are still 
swallowed up by the Nile, and that the river Tak- 
kazyé is a main tributary of the Abai! Yet, these 
astounding notions will actually be found at pages 
390 of vol. i. and 19 of vol. ii. The history of the 
Official Record is in keeping with its geography. 
Amongst other mistakes of a similar kind, it is 
asserted that Prince Henry,.the navigator, who 
died eighteen years before Covilham left Portugal 
for the East, sent that traveller (whose name is 
Officially spelt Covillan) to Abyssinia, and after- 
wards kept up a correspondence with him! The 
compilers rarely spell a word the same way for a 
dozen pages together. Warké, a common name in 
Abyssinia, is spelt in six different ways, all of 
which are wrong. In one instance the compilers 
are consistent throughout, for they persist in the 
mistake of placing the accent, which they express 
by a mark unknown to English composition, on 
the second syllable of M4gdala. The accent in 
this word, whether it be the scriptural name, or be 
derived from two Galla words, as Mr. m was 
told, is indisputably on the first syllable. All the 
prisoners who were confined in the fortress and alk 
Amharic scholars are unanimous upon this point. 
In spite of false geography, and history, and care- 
less spelling, one still might expect to find a clear 
and soldierlike account of the action before Magdala, 
But here, again, the reader will be disappointed. 
A confused and incorrect description of the ground 
is supplemented by a long extract from a sensa- 
tional but very ungrammatical letter written by 
the correspondent of the Daily News; and this, it 
appears, is the Official Record of the chief event 
during the expedition. 

The notices of the scientific results of the expe- 
dition are compressed into fifty pages. The geo- 
grapher is misrepresented by having his observed 
heights of various stations entirely altered, the 
figures differing by several hundreds of feet from 
those given in his published work, and being alto- 
gether false. Mr. Blanford, the geologist, has 
been obliged to publish his results in a very 
interesting and valuable work, but mainly at his 
own risk, and is dismissed in a few pages of the 
Official Record. The antiquary, who was not 
allowed to visit Axum even for a single day, though 
Lord Adare and others who accompanied the force 
were there, has but half a page of the Record allowed 
for a notice of his proceedings. A whole chapter 
is, however, devoted to what is called the “ Trigono- 
metrical Survey”; and I must trespass a little 
more on your space in order to give your readers 
some idea of the contents of this chapter, and of 
the accompanying maps, now published officially 
by the War Office. d 

The chapter consists of the Report by Lieut. 
Carter, one of the three surveying officers who were 
sent from India; and we learn from him that the 
idea of making a trigonometrical survey was given 
up as soon as he landed, and that nothing of the 
kind was attempted. The heading of the chapter 
is, therefore, incorrect and yoy: to use the 
mildest terms. I know well that Lieut. Carter 
and his colleagues performed their work in the 
best way that was open to them, but, as a matter of 
fact, they only took observations for latitude at 
three places south of Senafé; while from Ashangi 
to M the route was merely laid down by 
dead reckoning, as sailors call it; not a single 
position was fixed, and no observation was taken 
either for latitude or even for compass-variation. 
Of the two maps, one is a general of the country 
to illustrate the Record, and the other is a map of 
the route. They form a contrast to the beautiful 
maps that, in these days, are issued by the continen- 
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tal Governments. In the general map the mountains 
are so faintly and incorrectly indicated as to give 
no idea of the configuration of the country; and in 
the route-map the hill etching is so coarse and black 
as to render the names almost illegible. There is an 
astonishing absence of topographical detail in both, 
and it is deplorable to find that even the map pre- 

ed by Col. Cooke before the expedition started, 
is superior to them in this respect. To give one 
example, Guala, the residence of the well-known 
Father Jacobis, and the little isolated hill of Zeban 
Sifra, which rises above it, are correctly placed on 
Cooke’s map. They do not appear at all on the 
new route-map, although they are within a mile of 
the camp at Adigerat; while the name of Zeban 
Sifra is wrongly given to a distant peak. 

The two maps are officially published, and issued 
in one case, yet they do not agree either in the 
delineation of the country or in orthography, and 
neither are consistent with the Record they profess 
to illustrate. I have counted as many as thirty 
important discrepancies, and it will be necessary to 
give a few, in order to place the justice of this 
serious charge beyond doubt. The streams between 
Agula and Antdlo are made to flow in independent 
courses to the Gibbeh on one map, while they first 
unite together on the other. On one the river 
draining the Antalo region is called Zamra, on the 
other Aroqua. Howzen, an important place, is 
stated in the Official Record to be in the Tee 
province, and spelt Hauzen. On the general map 
it is placed in Geralta ; on the route-map we find it 
as a separate province west of Haramat, and spelt 
Hausen ; and on a third map, showing the distribu- 
tion of troops, we have Howzen. About the next 

rovince, called Tsera, there is wild confusion. The 

ecord tells us that it is entered on crossing the 
Genfel, which is called Gumfit on one map and 
Genfel on another, both wrong. On referring to 
the general map we find the boundary several 
miles further north, while the route-map gives 
no such province. Then we have Wojerat on 
one map and Wodgerat on the other; we find 
Tsellari, Tselare, Tzellare, Tsellari, and Tsellare 
for the same river ; Jedda, Djedda, and Jitta ; Kar- 
saba, Kharsaba, and Kharsaber; and so on. The 
great river Takkazyé is consistently spelt wrong 
throughout,—a blunder which might have been set 
right at once by a reference to Dr. Beke’s paper or 
to Isenberg’s dictionary. There is a persistent repe- 
tition of the well-known error of the old map- 
makers, in calling the mountains above the Salt 
desert Senafe,—a mistake which originated in 
Ludolf having misunderstood an old Jesuit narra- 
tive, but which had been exposed and set right 
long before the expedition commenced. 

There may be differences of opinion as to systems 
of spelling, but there can be no excuse for such 
carelessness as is exhibited on these maps, and for 
having no system at all. The above are only a few 
examples of the most glaring blunders. 

The publication of this expensive work looks very 
like a job, and it is no light matter that such a mass 
of inconsistencies and mistakes should go forth to 
the world as the official result of the Abyssinian 
expedition. It is discreditable to the Department 
which has issued it, and must be a source of discou- 
ragement and regret to all who take an interest in 
the subject. Works of this nature are rarely pub- 
lished under Government auspices, and when they 
are, they should at least have the advantage of being 
edited with ordinary care. Asa Bussus. 








THE HAURAN RUINS. 

I nAvE hitherto refrained from interfering in the 
controversy between Mr. Porter and Mr. Freshfield 
regarding the age of the “giant cities of Bashan,” 
which has occupied a portion of your space for 
some weeks past, because I believed the disputed 
ees to be so simple that they only required to 

e stated that they might settle themselves. Now, 
however, that the real issues are getting obscured 
by irreleyant personal details, perhaps you will 
allow me to try to recall attention, as briefly as 
I can, to the true state of the case, especially as 
the question is one of considerable interest to 
@ great many of your readers. 





There is something so singular, and at the same 
time so impressive, about the ruined cities of the 
Hauran, that it is not at all to be wondered at that 
their first discoverers were carried away by their 
enthusiasm, and assigned to them a primeval an- 
tiquity. The only building material used being 
the imperishable basalt, it showed no trace of age 
in that rainless climate, and if they were 1,000 
years old, they might as well be 3,000 or 4,000, 
or, indeed, of any age. This being so, it was 
natural to jump to the conclusion that they were 
really the ancient cities of Bashan, which were the 
only ones which history mentions as existing in 
that neighbourhood. 

The case, however, was widely different when 
they had been examined by men of science and 
carefully measured and drawn by competent 
architectural draftsmen. This service has been 
rendered by the Count de Vogiié, and his friend, 
M. Duthoit; and besides this, these gentlemen, 
with Mr. Waddington, have collected in these coun- 
tries nearly 1,200 inscriptions, many of them dated. 
Of the 150 plates, of which Count de Vogiié’s work 
is to consist, 145 have been for some time in the 
hands of the public, and the few remaining to be 
engraved are not of new buildings, but of those 
already partially illustrated in other parts of the 
work. As the plates are arranged chronologically, 
and the real or approximate date of the buildings 
is engraved on every plate, there can be no doubt 
as to the conclusion these gentlemen have arrived 
at ; it is simply this: that every building which 
they found in the Hauran, and all those they illus- 
trate in Northern Syria, were erected during the 
six centuries which elapsed from the time of 
Christ till the age of Mahomet. Other illustra- 
tions of these cities have been published in works 
of a less scientific character than this one ; but so 
far as I know, not one of any building they have 
not examined, nor in any style, which at all in- 
validates the conclusions they have arrived at. 

Under these circumstances several courses ap- 
pear to be open to Mr. Porter. First, to deny 
that style in architecture is a test of age, and con- 
sequently that the knowledge we have been garner- 
ing up during the last fifty years is a delusion, 
and consequently worthless; and, secondly, that 
the inscriptions on the walls of the buildings in the 
Hauran are not integral, but were added afterwards. 
Such a line of argument would be perfectly legiti- 
mate and intelligible, though “it would probably 
not make many converts. If Mr. Porter does not 
adopt it, will he point out any building or detail, 
in any of M. de Vogiié’s plates, which he thinks 
belongs to a different and earlier age than that 
assigned to it in that work ...?” Or better still, will 
he produce and publish any building which has 
escaped the notice of the Count, and which differs 
in style from those his work illustrates, or has any 
mark or sign about it which would induce us to 
assign it to another or an earlier age ? 

By following either of the latter courses Mr. 
Porter would confer a great benefit on all searchers 
after truth in this matter; but unless he can do this 
successfully I am afraid it must be admitted that 
the facts of the case, in so far as they are at present 
known, are entirely at variance with his hypo- 
thesis. J. FerGusson. 








Literary Gosstp. 


LITERATURE, Science and Art are already 
suffering from the disturbed state of Europe. 
In Paris, the demand for Art-workmanship 
has almost ceased; and although we com- 
memorated a grant for a French Arctic expe- 
dition, the war will tend to limit still further 
French expenditure on scientific exploration, 
already much reduced. It also threatens the 
great Lyons Exhibition, the first stone of the 
building for which was to have been laid, 
with much pomp, about this time. The 
German universities are closing, and, as many 
of the professors will follow the students, the 
various branches of research will be inter- 





rupted. As we have mentioned in another 
column, the Dresden Exhibition of Holbein’s 
works is postponed. In Turkey, the reserve 
having been called out, the strain on the 
Treasury is so great that much of the proposed 
expenditure on education must be abandoned. 


TuE following extract from the Figaro of 
the 23rd of July curiously testifies to the popu- 
larity of Mr. Pickwick across the Channel: “ A 
minuit le 3° voltigeur et le 1% grenadier (de la 
garde impériale) ont défilé par la rue Lafayette 
au milieu des cris enthousiastes de la foule, 
Piquevuique (sic), le chien des voltigeurs, 
trottine figrement a l’arriére-garde, portant seg 
états de services (écrits sur parchemins) sus- 
pendus & son cou.” Will Mr. Punch tell us if 
‘‘Toby” has his representative in the French 
army? 

THE anniversary meeting of the Newspaper 
Press Fund was held on Wednesday. It was 
reported that the invested fund had been 
largely increased, and considerable sums 
awarded in relief; but Lord Houghton, the 
chairman, stated that the progress in enrolling 
members was not satisfactory, -particularly in 
the provinces. Lord Houghton paid a tribute 
to the supporters of the institution, of whom 
they had been deprived by death during the 
year: Charles Dickens, Mark Lemon, V.P., 
Sir C. Wentworth Dilke, Bart., V.P., Mr. 
David Keane, Q.C., and Mr. George Cozens. 
Of Charles Dickens, he commemorated the 
services, as having filled the office of President 
during one year. Lord Houghton referred to 
the munificent present they had received from 
Mr. G. Tomline, M.P., of the plate engraved 
from his Murillo. The amount of the fund 
has now reached 5,100/. A committee was 
appointed, on the motion of Mr. Herbert Fry 
and Mr. George Godwin, to inquire into the 
means of extending the objects of the insti- 
tution. 


AN imperfect manuscript of ‘ Oliver Twist,’ 
in the autograph of Mr. Dickens, was sold on 
Saturday last by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson 
& Hodge for 50/.; it was bought by Mr. John 
Forster. ‘The Lay of St. Cuthbert,’ ‘ Nell Cook,’ 
and ‘ Aunt Fanny,’ in the autograph of the Rev. 
R. H. Barham, author of ‘The Ingoldsby Le- 
gends,’ produced at the same sale 10/. 10s. each. 


THE monument over the grave of the poet 
Gower, in St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark, 
had a narrow escape from destruction on 
Tuesday last. Lightning struck one of the 
pinnacles of the tower of the church: a large 
fragment of stone was, with others, detached, 
and fell through the roof of the transept to 
the pavement at the foot of the monument. 


Last week, at Richmond, Surrey, died Mrs. 
Ritchie, better known as Anna Cora Mowatt. 
She was the daughter of an American mer- 
chant, and was born at Bordeaux about 1810. 
Inclination and reduced fortune led her to 
the stage, and after a successful career in the 
United States, she made her appearance in 
London in 1848, at the Princess’s Theatre, 
whence she was drawn to the Olympic by 
Mr. Watts, the engagement terminating with 
his financial collapse and suicide in 1850. 
Mrs. Ritchie was a versatile and prolific writer, 
and some of her novels attained considerable 
popularity in America. 

Amone the names that appear for the first 
time in the new edition of the ‘ Dictionnaire 
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des Contemporains’ is that of Mr. Spurgeon! 
War, however, is responsible for a large 
number of the additions. Just as the last 
edition was full of American generals, the 
present one is full of Prussian generals ; and 
besides we have Sir J. Whitworth, Herr 
Krupp, Herr Dreyse and M. Chassepot. 


Tue New City Library and Museum Com- 
mittee, presided over by Dr. Saunders, have 
accepted tenders for the New Building, for 
21,350/., to be erected at the end of the Guild- 
hall, abutting upon Basinghall Street. The 
building is to be commenced immediately, and 
to be finished within fifteen months. 


Aw English translation of the ‘Letters on 
Woman,’ by Fanny Lewald, which appeared 
in the Kélnische Zeitung, will be issued shortly ; 
French and Russian versions are also in pre- 
paration, and an Italian one has appeared in 
the Rivista Europea. 


WHEN shall we hear the last of the Upas? 
There is a solemn account of the deadly tree 
in Cassell’s Magazine, as if the public would 
never learn that not in Java, but in the fertile 
brain of George Steevens, it sprung into being, 
and spread over the whole earth. 


THe death is announced of Giuseppina 
Pellico, the sister of Silvio Pellico, whom he 
mentions in ‘Le Mie Prigioni.’ Her death 
took place at Chieri, and she is said to have 
left a volume of memoirs, which is shortly to 
be published. 

THE Christian Times has passed into the 
hands of new proprietors, and will henceforth 
be published by Mr. Stevenson, Paternos- 
ter Row. 

Herr F. BopEnsTepT has written some 
verses about the war that appear in the 
Allgemeine Zeitung. They evince more patriot- 
ism than poetic power; and the first stanza, 
which runs thus, 


Franzosen, Franzosen ! den Tag habt in Acht, 
Wo die Krieger aus Deutschland heranziehn zur 
Schlacht ! 
Sie stiirmen heran, ein gewaltiges Heer, 
Den Hass in der Brust, in der Hand das Gewehr, 


is obviously an echo of the beginning of 
“ Lochiel’s Warning.” 


SrcNnor SALOMONE MARINO, in ‘La Storia nei 
Canti Popolari Siciliani’ (Palermo, Giliberti), 
attempts to trace the historical events which he 
believes to be commemorated in the popular 
songs of Sicily. In a recently published 
edition of the famous Sicilian legend of ‘ La 
Baronessa di Carini,’ he adduces proof of the 
actual date of the sad catastrophe on which the 
legend is founded. These two contributions to 
the literature of the canti popolari of Italy 
deserve to be studied with attention. 


Dr. BuRKHARD, who, though a Protestant, 
has lately been appointed one of the Professors 
of the Academical Gymnasium at Vienna, has 
nearly finished his critical edition of Sakuntala. 


AN interesting memoir of the traveller 
Belzoni was read by Prof. G. M. Dalla Vedova 
at the literary festival, held this year at the 
Liceo Davila of Padua. 

A LITTLE newspaper, named I] Fanfulla, 
has recently made its appearance in Florence, 
where it has become at once popular. It 
imitates the Parisian Figaro, and its well- 
written articles in a light style and its amusing 
gossip have succeeded in obtaining for it a 
surprisingly large circulation. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Prof. Pepper's New Lecture, showi 
how the marvellous GHOST EFFECTS are produced.—New Musi 
Entertainment, by George Buckland, ‘The Wicked Uncle; or, Hush- 
bye-Babes in the Wood.’—‘Sand and the Suez Canal.’—American 
Organ daily.—The whole for One Shilling. 








SCIENCE 


——- 


Observations on the Geology and Zoology of 
Abyssinia, made during the Progress of the 
British Expedition to that Country in 
1867-68. By W. T. Blanford. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


WHEN the expedition of Abyssinia was deter- 
mined on, Mr. W. T. Blanford, who had been 
for many years connected with the Geological 
Survey of India, as the Deputy Superintendent, 
applied to the Government of India to be 
allowed to accompany it as geologist. The 
application of a man so well qualified, both as 
a geologist and naturalist, and so thoroughly 
trained in the arduous field of the great Indian 
Survey, was immediately granted. In De- 
cember, 1867, Mr. Blanford started from 
Bombay for Abyssinia, and on the 30th of 
August, 1868, he left that country and re- 
turned to India, having spent eight months 
in his Geological and Zoological survey of one 
of the most interesting regions of the earth’s 
surface. The result of this survey cannot be 
better told than in the words of the author of 
the “ Observations” before us :— 

“ Altogether, I have never spent eight months 
more pleasantly. The country was most interest- 
ing, the climate during the greater part of the time 
perfect, and the fauna and geology had all the 
attractions of novelty. The time was quite insuf- 
ficient for a thorough examination of the country 
traversed ; but still I had reason to congratulate 
myself at having been able to accomplish what I 
had. The scientific results of my journey may be 
thus briefly summed up. I had, I believe, suc- 
ceeded in determining the true succession of the 
principal rock systems of Abyssinia, and of defin- 
ing their characters with much greater exactness 
than had previously been done, besides confirming, 
upon a considerable amount of additional fossil 
evidence, the opinions of Messrs. Ferret and Gali- 
nier as to the age of the only series which has 
yielded organic remains. I had collected about 1,700 
specimens of vertebrata, representing 350 species ; 
besides a considerable number, about 3,500 speci- 
mens, of mollusca and articulata, representing about 
500 species.” 

This result is, in the highest degree satis- 
factory, and it shows the zeal with which 
Mr. Blanford performed the task he had un- 
dertaken. He acknowledges the hearty assist- 
ance which he received from the officers of 
the army, who appear to have taken a genuine 
interest in the scientific researches, and to have 
aided in every way in carrying out the objects 
of Mr. Blanford’s mission to Abyssinia. 

It is to be regretted that so skilled an 
observer was not allowed to remain in the 
country for a longer period, but the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, as we know, having fulfilled 
the task he had undertaken, resolved that no 
one under his command should remain in 
this strange and treacherous country a day 
beyond the time which was actually necessary 
for the return of the army to the sea. Ifa 
wider exploration could have been carried out, 
it would have been of the utmost value to 
science. It was especially desirable that ad- 
ditional knowledge should have been obtained 
of those parts of the country to the south- 
wards, which are but little known—or quite 
unknown—to Europeans. Nevertheless itis a 
satisfaction that this campaign was not allowed, 





as so many others have been, to be entirely 
useless to science. 

This book is divided into three parts. The 
Personal Narrative, which is of considerable 
interest, occupying the first, Geology the 
second, and Zoology the third. The last two 
divisions will be highly valued by the cultiva- 
tors of those divisions of science. The care 
with which the observations have been made, 
and the simple truthfulness with which they 
have been recorded, will be certain to secure 
for them a place amongst the most valuable 
contributions to our knowledge. The personal 
narrative, though brief, is full of interest. The 
following quotation is a good example of the 
style of the author :— 


“We had found the march from Takonda to 
Halai so long and tedious that our mules had not 
arrived till nearly nightfall, owing, of course, in 
great measure, to the frequent halts necessary for 
the purpose of readjusting loads. On our return 
journey we halted half-way, in a lovely valley, with 
fine sandstone cliffs at the sides, a running stream 
of beautifully clear cold water, a broad expanse of 
turf in places, and in others, along the edge of the 
stream, some of the finest juniper trees I saw in 
Abyssinia. Both here and close to Halai, these 
trees grew with a luxuriance unusual elsewhere. 
Some of them, near our camp, served as the roost- 
ing-place for a great flock of guinea-fowls. As soon 
as it was quite dark, a couple of hyzenas came to 
drink at the stream, close by our tent. The night 
before, at Halai, one of these brutes had seized a 
goat which was tied up, and broken his jaw, and, 
after being driven off, had returned and severely 
wounded a pony, tearing open his thigh. The 
boldness of the Abyssinian hyznas is remark- 
able. They appear to think nothing of tearing, 
or attempting to tear, pieces of flesh from the 
sides of living animals as large as a mule ora pony. 
On this occasion, however, it being bright moon- 
light, I went after one fellow, and, by good luck, 
put a bullet through his neck, dropping him on 
the spot. It is always more by accident than any- 
thing else that one succeeds in killing an animal 
by moonlight. No plan I have ever tried—and I 
have tried many—really enables a sportsman to 
see along the barrels of his gun, except in the 
unusual circumstance of the moon being in such a 
position as to be reflected from the rib between 
the barrels. This once happened to me in India. 
I went after a bear, who came close to my tent at 
night, and catching, by chance, the moonlight on 
my barrels, I shot him through the heart with as 
much certainty as in daylight.” 


This book, with its valuable Geological Map 
and well executed illustrations, we commend 
to general as well as scientific readers. 








TREVITHICK, 


AtHovueH the Institution of Civil Engineers 
has for above twenty years offered a premium for 
a memoir of Richard Trevithick, the inventor 
of the locomotive and the high-pressure engine, it 
has not yet been claimed. The correspondence of 
Trevithick with Davis Gilbert, the President of 
the Royal Society, remained for many years in 
the hands of Mr. Ennor, who had undertaken the 
life of the great Cornishman ; but the design was 
postponed till he can no longer carry it out. 
He has at length transferred the papers to Mr. 
Francis Trevithick, who is seriously engaged in 
the illustration of his father’s works, and who has 
also received the papers of Mr. Hyde Clarke, the 
author of the first biography of Trevithick. The 
materials are now very copious, and as they also 
refer to Trevithick, the grandfather, they cover 
the history of mechanical engineering from the 
time of the introduction of Watt’s engine into 
Cornwall down to the death of Richard Trevithick, 
including his locomotive labours in South Wales 
and Newcastle, as well as his South American 
undertakings. These latter embraced a Canal 
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Survey of the Central American Isthmuses, again a 
subject of interest. There is also much new 
matter as to the Thames Tunnel, also a topic of 
the present day. The letters of Trevithick were in 
many cases accompanied by pen and ink diagrams 
and sketches. 

It happens, likewise, that while Mr. Francis 
Trevithick will thus illustrate the earliest history 
of the locomotive, Mr. John Braithwaite, a sur- 
vivor of the famous Liverpool and Manchester 
competition, has nearly prepared for the press his 
memoir of that later period. The result of these 
two works will be to jcontribute notable materials 
for engineering history ; but likewise of engineer- 
ing controversy. 





SILK AND SUNFLOWERS IN MAURITIUS, 


WE gather from the last annual report of the 
Royal Society of Arts and Sciences of Mauritius, 
that they had received a communication from the 
“Silk Supply Association,” asking whether silk 
could be grown in the island, and laying down as 
@ principle, that wherever the mulberry-tree will 
grow, there silk can be produced. The Society 
referred the question to.a committee, who report 
unanimously that, “not only can the mulberry be 
cultivated and the silkworm reared in Mauritius, 
but that an establishment founded on certain prin- 
ciples (which they indicate) would implant the 
industry of the silk-grower on a firm basis in the 
island.” The committee feel so confident of suc- 
cess, that they offer to undertake the management 
of the establishment ; and we notice that a speci- 
men of silk grown in Mauritius, and reeled more 
than twenty years ago, was valued at thirty 
shillings a pound in the London market last 
January. 

Another plant, the sunflower (Helianthus annuus) 
is to be cultivated, and seeds have been distributed 
among persons willing to undertake the task. It 
is popularly believed that plantations of sunflowers 
tend to improve local climates, by neutralizing 
the effect of marsh air, and checking the liability 
tointermittent fever ; and in some parts of Holland 
and the South of France the growth of sunflowers 
has been encouraged as a means of sanification. 
The same motive has led to the experiment now 
making in Mauritius, where some of the planters 
remark, that, apart from all other considerations, 
the seeds of the sunflower yield a valuable oil, 
and are much relished by poultry. 

A climbing plant known to botanists as the 
Telfairia (or Joliffia) Africana, was formerly abun- 
dant in Mauritius, but has for some as yet un- 
explained reason, completely disappeared from the 
island. The plant being useful as well as orna- 
mental, growing to a great height and bearing 
seeds which yield a rich sweet oil, is to be rein- 
troduced ; and at the request of the Governor, Sir 
Henry Barkly, a supply of seeds has been forwarded 
from Zanzibar by Dr. Kirk. 








SOCTETTIES. 


Syro-Eeyprian. — July 19.— Messrs. Bonomi 
and Simpson attended to exhibit and explain 
a large collection of water-colour and pencil 
drawings, mostly by the late Robert Hay, Esq., 
and now the property of his son, R. J. Hay, 
Esq. The sketches were solely of Egyptian 
views and antiquities, the most interesting of 
which are as follows :—A series of coloured views 
in Phile and Koum Ombos, taken about 1833, 
the more valuable as the latter temple, having 
fallen down, is now almost completely buried in 
the Nile alluvium,—A series of elaborately- 
finished drawings of the Palace Temple of Medi- 
net Habou, by the late C. Laver,—The original 
measured plans, sections and details of the Pyra- 
mids of Gizeh, by C. Catherwood (to whom and 
Bonomi we owe the first accurate map of the 
Haram es Shereef): these were accompanied by 
notes and details of the now famous Sarcophagus, 
in the King’s Chamber,—A panoramic view of 
Thebes, and a folio of sketches, near Karnak, in 
pencil, by F. Arundale. A view of the singular 
purple lake near Thebes, so called from an unex- 





plained phenomenon, namely, that its waters at a 
certain period annually assume a purplish tint,— 
and lastly, a collection of miscellaneous hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions and mural paintings, mostly 
from the Tombs at Gourna. Many of these, apart 
from their artistic merit, deserve notice as illustra- 
tions of the marvellous accuracy obtainable by the 
use of a now almost forgotten instrument, the 
Camera Lucida, by means of which, ere the days 
of photography, the works of Canaletti, Brit- 
ton, Roberts, and Hay, were produced.—At the 
same meeting were exhibited, by Mr. T. Christy, 
seven volumes of photographs from the East, taken 
in 1869, by M. Félix Bonfils, representing the con- 
dition of most of the buildings comprised in the 
Hay drawings, and illustrating in many cases the 
wanton vandalism of the late Mahomet Ali, who 
caused many of the then almost perfect temples to 
be destroyed for the sake of their materials, with 
which distilleries, cotton-factories, and warehouses 
were erected between the years 1818—40, until the 
havoc was arrested by a vigorous “ Appeal to the 
Antiquaries of Europe,” by the late Mr. Gliddon, 
U.S. Consul at Cairo, to whose energy and the 
united action of the savants of France and England 
the world is indebted for the present excellent con- 
dition of the most noted historical antiquities of 
Egypt. 








Strience Gossip. 


Mr. C. H. E. Carmicuast, M. A., Oxford, of the 
British Museum, will represent the Anthropolo- 
gical Society of London, at the International Con- 
gress of Archeology, to be held in Bologna next 
October. 

M. Dumas’ notice of Théophile Pelouze has 
been published. Pelouze was born in Normandy, 
in 1807, and the only events of his life were his 
scientific discoveries. When twenty-four, he mar- 
ried a lady of not quite sixteen. She died shortly 
before himself, and the history of their happy mar- 
ried life of forty years forms a beautiful back- 
ground to the picture of his scientific occupations. 
He gave much time to agricultural chemistry, and 
to the beet-root sugar manufacture, in practice and 
in theory. 

Tue Académie des Sciences offers, this year, six 
mathematical prizes, each worth 3,000 francs, Two 
botanical prizes, each of 3,000 francs, are offered. 
Another of 3,000 francsis offered for the best essay 
on the geographical distribution of plants and ani- 
mals, ‘On the Use of Electricity in Medicine’ is 
a subject for which 5,000 francs are offered. Be- 
sides these large ones, many prizes of less value 
stand open to competition. 


Two recently published French books deserve 
translation for familiar use in this country. ‘Le 
Docteur au Village’ is the title of both, and they 
are written by Madame Hippolyte Meunier, the 
daughter of a French physician. One of the 
volumes treats of hygiéne, the other of botany. 
Both are written in a dialogue form, and their 
style is admirably lucid. 

Some new minerals, composed of oxides of lead 
and antimony in various proportions, have been 
discovered. M. des Cloizeaux is engaged on the 
study of their crystallography. 

Pror. Favre, of Marseilles, has made some 
experiments with compounds of hydrogen and 
palladium. His results point to the conclusion 
that hydrogen should be classed with the metallic 
elements. 


M. Lucas, a French civil engineer, proposes 
a plan for employing electric sparks as signals at 
night. 

M. QUETELET read along paper at the meeting 
of the Belgian Academy ‘On Aurora Borealis,’ the 
result of a series of observations. 

M. Sovret, whose book on the sea was, a short 
time ago, noticed in the Atheneum, is engaged on 
a series of solar photographs. 

M. Becqueret has made a long series of obser- 
vations on electro-capillary action. He and his 
son have also given a series of temperature tables, 





from observations made at the Jardin des Plantes, 
from 1864 to 1870. 

Tae “Réunion extraordinaire” of the French 
Geological Society for 1870 will open at Nice on 
the 16th of October. 

W. F. R. Surryear’s work on Alga Japonica 
has been issued by the Holland Society of Sciences, 
at Haarlem, and contains twenty quarto plates, 

WE learn with great regret that the eminent 
oculist, Dr. Von Grafe, of Berlin, has died after 
a long illness at the early age of forty-two. 

TuE third volume of the ‘ Atti della R. Accademia 
delle Scienze Fisiche e Matematiche’ contains 
Prof. G. Niccolucci’s interesting researches on the 
Anthropology of Etruria, which are attracting 
much attention. 


Sicnor Epoarpo DE Berrtv has written a good 
account of the different molluscs of the province 
of Verona, in his recent work ‘I Molluschi ter- 
restri e fluviatili della provincia di Verona.’ 

In consequence of the price of copper advancing 
on account of the war, the population of India will 
have to pay more for their idols. The late high 
price of cotton and reduced price of copper had 
enabled them to buy up a large supply. This 
is one of the few departments of industry in which 
iron cannot yet compete with copper. Fat and 
petroleum have, however, in some countries con- 
tended with candles and oil lamps for devotional 
use in churches and before images of saints. The 
copper trade is greatly dependent on the mainte- 
nance of ancient usages, and has suffered much’ by 
copper domestic vessels being superseded by iron 
and tin ware. The successful introduction of the 
latter likewise destroys local ornamental work. 








FINE ARTS 


——— 


THIS DAY, the INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS 
will CLOSE their THIRTY - SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION.— 
Gallery, 53, Pall Mall West, Open Daily from Nine till Dusk.— 
Admission, 1s. ; Catal 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 








GUSTAVE DORE.—DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street.— 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES, including ‘ Christian Martyrs,’ * Mo- 
nastery,’ ‘Triumph of Christianity,’ ‘Francesca de Rimini,’ at the 
New Gallery.—OPEN from Ten till Six.—Admission, 18. 








Specimens of the Drawings of Ten Masters from 
the Royal Collection at Windsor Castle, with 

a Descriptive Text. By B. B. Woodward, 

Librarian to the Queen, &c. (Macmillan & 

Co.) 

In producing this book, the author desired to 
familiarize general students and the popular 
mind with some of the rarer treasures of Art, 
—treasures which, in their lack of superficial 
attractiveness, are liable to be overlooked, 
when to be overlooked is to be neglected. 
Drawings by great masters were not made to 
show: it requires something of an education 
before one can fairly appreciate them, and the 
education which is most serviceable in this 
respect is a technical one. Artists are the best 
judges of artistic experiments, such as the 
drawings in the Royal collection. They are 
reproduced here and commended by the author 
in a way which, if it is quite candid, is not 
easily to be comprehended. The text is, as 
Mr. Woodward modestly stated, but a compi- 
lation, and “inserted solely to prevent the need 
of reference to other works.” We need, there- 
fore, say nothing more of this than that it is 
handy. The more serious purpose, and of course 
inestimably more valuable part, of the work is 
that which comprises transcripts from the draw- 
ings. To this we address ourselves. 

We regret not to be able to speak favourably 
of the part of the book in question. The com- 
piler, or author, showed, in more ways than 
one, great lack of judgment in reproducing 
specimens of which a large proportion are. not 
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interesting for their own sakes, and, what is 
more to be regretted, he seems to have per- 
sisted in the _crowning error of choosing 
from the noble and wealthy collection at Wind- 
sor specimens which, whether desirable to be 
brought to popular service or not, have suffered 
sorely by being reduced,—not to meet the exi- 
gencies which were imposed by the size of the 
volume, but to serve what is little short of a 
monomania with the preparers of books of 
this order, their irrepressible desire to have 
broad margins to their illustrations. Had Mr. 
Woodward’s knowledge of art been great, or 
had his taste been of an original order, he 
would have contrived, for example, to give us 
Da Vinci's ‘ Leda’—a very bad reproduction, by 
the way,—at its true size, 9in. by 64 inches, 
on a page which is 11} inches by 84 inches, 
instead of reducing the copy to 64 inches by 5 
inches. This is an example of studies of 
detail, some of which are certainly of question- 
able quality, and comprises heads only; but the 
want of tact and taste to which we allude is 
obvious, when the case of reducing the lovely 
study of Raphael’s ‘ Poesy’ from 14 inches high 
to 8 inches, when 11 inches were attainable in 
this very volume, and 14 inches might have 
been had if Mr. Woodward had known what 
he was about. The blunder reaches absurdity 
when one looks at M. Angelo’s allegory ‘The 
Shooters at the Mark,’ a masterly series of nude 
figures in vigorous action ; here, where much ex- 
quisite detail is shown, the original 124 inches 
are cut down to barely 8 inches. 

Many of the examples here are unfortunately 
chosen, e.g. Raphael’s ‘ Division of the Land.’ 
‘The Miraculous Draught of Fishes’ might 
have given place to a less trite illustration ; it 
is a beautiful study, but of little interest 
in a popular sense compared with the com- 
pleted design. ‘The Academical Study’ is 
likely to be caviare to the million, and is 
not of great importance to anybody. Who 
cares for Romano’s ‘Jupiter and Pluto’? The 
hands of ‘Mona Lisa’ are not such as one 
would desire for a book of this kind. We 
might note four or five more in this class of 
ill-judged illustrations. Of course other spe- 
cimens are more fortunate, e. g. Holbein’s 
‘Daughter of Sir T. More,’ and, defective only 
in the preposterous reduction of its size, his 
‘ Solomon and the Queen of Sheba,’ and a study 
by Da Vinci, one of the ugly heads. Our conclu- 
sion however, on the whole, is, that this book 
is very far below its pretences, and ill qualified 
to serve the compiler’s purposes. 








THE ROYAL ARCHXOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT 
LEICESTER. 
Leicester, July 27, 1870. 

Tue long drought and great heat of the present 
summer have had less effect upon the rich land 
about Leicester than upon many other parts of the 
country. Such certainly was the impression with 
which the visitors to the annual gathering of the 
Institute entered Leicester. And the pleasant 
county town to which we drew some attention 
last week certainly looked its best as the time 
approached for the inaugural meeting. A thunder- 
storm of no great violence on the previous after- 
noon—certainly much milder than in many other 
parts of the country—had freshened and sweetened 
the air, so that the sultriness which had long pre- 
vailed was completely changed to a soft, balmy 
atmosphere. The storm which raged in the 
metropolis on that very morning did not come 
near Leicester. 

At the appointed hour (2 p.m.) the picturesque 





Guildhall was tolerably filled to give a welcome to 
the Institute. This Hall formerly belonged to the 
Guild of Corpus Christi, and was purchased by 
the corporation in 1563. The earlier portion of the 
Hall is, however, much older than that date, and 
on the brown old roof-timbers the hooks remain 
to which curtains and parts of the scanty scenery 
were hung when it was used by the itinerant 
companies of players, among whom tradition places 
William Shakspeare. The high pitch and solid 
forms of the timbers in the roof were not inaptly 
noticed by a learned Judge in Sessions some few 
years ago: when complaining of the darkness (the 
windows are small and comparatively modern) he 
said it was like “ the inside of a boat turned keel 
upwards.” 

In this Hall Lord Talbot de Malahide, the Presi- 
dent of the Meeting, who was accompanied by Sir 
T.E.Winnington, Bart., Archdeacon Trollope, Arch- 
deacon Stanton, Mr. G. T. Clark and the officials 
of the Institute, was received by the Mayor and 
Corporation of Leicester. An address, compli- 
menting the Institute. and speaking in quite modest 
terms of the claims of Leicester to the attentions 
of so learned a body, was read by the Town Clerk, 
and was the text for several clever speeches and 
answers. 

Lord Talbot, in the course of his remarks, 
alluded to the clause. in the Address of the Cor- 
poration, which spoke of the difficulties which 
a thriving and flourishing town like Leicester 
had to contend with in order to take any 
care of antiquities. He fully agreed with and 
admitted the force of that clause. But at the 
same time he did not think that if persons really 
felt it to be of importance to preserve those anti- 
quities, the two objects could not be reconciled. 
Referring to the ancient corporations of the 
country, he said they had reason to be proud of 
the careers they had had, and the parts they had 
performed during many centuries of English his- 
tory. The origin of some of those corporations 
was lost among the mist of by-gone ages. In some 
of them there were traces of the Roman occupants 
of our land, and he thought the Romans had left 
a tradition of corporate bodies which was after- 
wards adopted and followed, and amplified in 
subsequent ages; and the corporations of this 
country had always banded themselves together 
with those who were in favour of moderate re- 
forms and improvements in the country. There 
was no more noble passage in the annals of many 
of those corporations, than that when Simon de 
Montfort, the noble Earl of Leicester, with the 
aid of other barons, backed by the burgesses of 
Leicester and other rising towns, began his career, 
and succeeded ultimately in laying the founda- 
tions of the British House of Commons. 

Mr. G. T. Clark spoke of the high literary dis- 
tinction achieved by several ancestors of well-known 
Leicestershire families, of which they were more 
proud than of their ancestry and wealth. Such 
men would be cordial, he felt sure, in welcoming 
those who dealt exclusively with the past. It was 
admitted that an earnest lover of the antique 
might be even a Whig in politics, and that a cold 
critic of antiquity might yet be a strong Tory. 
So the Institute laid claim to being a most peace- 
able body, though it dealt with ancient arms and 
the apparatus of war, with castles and encamp- 
ments. And at home as they were with churches 
and cathedrals and all the —— of theology, 
yet they never indulged in polemic or theological 
controversy. 

Archdeacon Fearon, in welcoming the Institute 
on behalf of the Clergy and the local Society, 
said the study of Archeology had a humanizing 
and soothing effect. Some sciences carried them 
so very far back into antiquity that it was quite 
overwhelming to the mind to attempt to follow 
them, and it was quite a relief to get within 
archeological limits. 

Archdeacon Trollope said his difficulties in ac- 
knowledging the welcome accorded to the Institute 
would have been greater but for his experience 
of the kind courtesy of the people of Leicester. 

After these words of gratulation, and the an- 





nouncement of the intended perambulation of the 
town, Mr. Parker drew attention to some of the 
features of interest in the Guildhall. But he had 
not worked up the documentary history of the 
building, and, looking only to some leading archi- 
tectural points, spoke of it as being much later 
~ date than the town records show it to have 
een. 

Thence, after a careful look into the “restored” 
Church of St. Martin’s, the party passed to the 
quaint structure almost next door to the Guildhall, 
founded by the wealthy merchant of the Staple, 
William de Wyggeston. The building is empty, 
and threatened with destruction. The trustees of 
the wealthy foundation have built the establish- 
ment anew, in the green fields and fresh air of the 
country, outside Leicester, and no purpose has yet 
occurred to the good folk of Leicester as one to 
which the original structure can be put. It has 
the old fittings and carvings of the sixteenth 
century ; and certainly the former seem ill adapted 
to modern wants. 

St. Nicholas Church was the next object of 
interest. It is built chiefly of ruins of the Roman 
wall which were close at hand, several of the 
arches being turned in brick. Portions ‘of a 
Norman clerestory remain, and there are of course 
parts of a later date. Close by is the far-famed 
Jewry Wall, a grand mass of Roman 7. 4 
Here, of course, a long pause was made. 4 
Parker, with all the prestige of his arduous 
researches into Roman antiquities in the Im- 
perial city itself, was listened to with great 
attention, and other speakers followed him. The 
conclusion arrived at seemed to be the opinion, 
tolerably unanimous for antiquaries, that it was 
the remains of the western gate of the Roman 
city. Other Roman remains in the town were here 
incidentally adverted to, and, with a visit to the 
Churches of All Saints and St. Margaret’s, the 
partial perambulation of the town was brought to 
a close. 

In the evening the Ven. Archdeacon Trollope 

resided over the section of Architecture in the 
Masonic Hall. 

The Rev. J. G. Joyce read a memoir on the 
cartoons of the stained glass of Fairford Church, 
exhibited by him in the temporary museum of 
the Institute. He had been commissioned by the 
Government to execute these cartoons for the use 
of the South Kensington Museum, and before they 
were consigned to that establishment, he thought 
the opportunity should not be lost of exhibiting them 
in the museum of the Institute, and of drawing 
attention to their more remarkable characteristics, 
and to their very great excellencies as works of 
art. After referring to the long-told legend of the 
capture of the glass at sea by the armed ship of the 
wealthy clothier, John Tame—which he dismissed 
as almost entirely a fable—he proceeded to describe 
in detail the windows and the Church in which 
they were placed. There were twenty-eight sub- 
jects, and the sizes of some of the sheets of 
glass were surprisingly large. Of course they had 
suffered some injury ; several parts were, wanting 
to the figures, while other pieces were “starred 
and liable to fall out of their crazy fastenings. It 
was said that the glass had been for some time 
buried, to preserve it during troublous times, and 
afterwards improperly replaced. Its beauty and 
grandeur had long been the subject of attention ; 
it had been brought to the notice of Charles I. by 
Vandyck himself, who admired the beauty and 
delicacy of the figures. This glass had also attained 
great fame on the Continent, where it was well 
known. As to the subjects of the paintings and 
their execution, the lecturer thought there could 
not be a greater mistake than for both the design 
and execution to be attributed to one and the 
same person. Every one of the subjects showed 
an Art tradition, executed in a conventional 
manner. Several other points in their treatment 
were touched upon, and noticed as being impressed 
with a medieval character, contrasting very much 
with their treatment in pictures of the period. 
As to the claim of Albert Diirer to their design 
and execution, he thought there was no ground 
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whatever for it. On four points he thought the 
theory quite untenable. Diirer’s style differed en- 
tirely from that of the artist of the Fairford glass 
in the drawing of the horses (in which Diirer was 
excellent), the nimbi, the hands and feet, and the 
architecture. The Fairford glass showed great 
dignity of form and exquisite colouring, and there 
was a large proportion of white glass, suited to 
the frequent ‘‘cloud light” of our climate; and 
he considered it highly desirable that the cartoons 
should be placed where they would be at the service 
of all interested in church windows. 


Mr. Thompson then read a ‘ Memoir on the Jews 
of Leicester and the Jewry Wall.’ As its name 
implies, this structure was situated in the quarter 
of the town formerly inhabited by the Israelites. 
Of the use of this name, for a similar reason, in 
several other localities, the lecturer gave several 
instances. In the earlier half of the thirteenth 
century, a tide of persecution appears to have set 
in against the Jews. The treatment of the Israelites 
in Leicester is indicated in a charter of Simon of 
Montfort, of which the lecturer gave a translation. 
That charter said, “Let it be universally known 
that I, for the health of my soul and the souls of 
my ancestors and successors, have granted and 
confirmed to my burgesses of Leicester and their 
heirs, that no Jew or Jewess, in my time or in 
the time of my heirs to the end of the world, 
shall inhabit, remain or obtain residence within 
the liberty of the town of Leicester.” Shortly 
after this charter was executed, the Jews were 
driven out of Leicester. In this crisis they found 
a ae gS in a near relative of the pitiless Earl 
who had been their persecutor, Amicia, sister 
of the last Norman Ear! of Leicester, Robert Fitz 
Parnel, and widow of Saer de Quincey. It was 
she, in fact, who provided an asylum on her estates 
for the banished Jews of Leicester. The lecturer 
then drew attention to a letter of the celebrated 
Bishop of Lincoln, Grosstéte, written while Arch- 
deacon of Leicester to the lady who had thrown 
her shield over the banished Israelites. In return 
for some acts of personal kindness, the Churchman 
tenders to her his advice to be very careful how 
she nourishes such unbelievers as those who gloried 
in the crucifixion of Our Saviour, and maintains 
that they ought to be compelled laboriously to 
cultivate the soil, but certainly should be allowed 
to live, as “witnesses of the Christian faith in 
opposition to the Pagans.” 


To-day (Wednesday) Archdeacon Trollope gave 
an Introductory Address in the section of Anti- 

uities. It was not of great length, and consisted 
chiefly of contrasts between the present mode of 
pursuing the study of antiquities and that in vogue 
at the beginning of the present century, and gave 
several examples of the corrected opinions of an- 
tiquaries produced by a more careful and precise 
study of the science. 


The Rev. J. G. Joyce then discoursed upon 
‘Roman Leicester.’ He had for many years been 
engaged in the investigation of one of the most 
remarkable monuments of the Roman period in 
this country—the buried city of Silchester, in 
Hampshire, and it had been thought that, with the 
experience he had obtained in that work, he might 
be able to work with some effect upon the buried 
remains of Rate. He had joined in the discussion 
upon the Jewry Wall on the previous day, and he 
gave several additional reasons why that structure 
could be no other, in his opinion, than the western 
gate of the Roman city. His next point was to 
search for the site of the ancient “ Forum.” Luckily, 
the Leicester antiquaries of the last thirty years 
had carefully mapped out all the spots where Roman 
remains had been found, and he was able to show 
the sites of portions of pillars which, doubtless, 
supported the Basilica of the Market-place. He 
then referred to the numerous pavements of tesserze, 
which have been found in great numbers in Lei- 
cester, and discussed at some length the evidences 
of the various periods of construction to which the 
different buildings might be assigned, and their 

neral character and conditions. He was followed 

y Mr. Thompson, who dwelt particularly upon 





the supply of water and the means of drainage, 
and the “ Miliarium” found in Leicester. 

Mr. Burtt then read a memoir entitled ‘Contri- 
butions to the History of the Abbey of Leicester.’ 
He had found an important document bearing upon 
that history in the Public Record Office, and had 
hoped to have put it into the hands of some one 
engaged upon the subject who might be able to 
apply it to the existing remains of the Abbey. As 
he had not found any one so engaged, he had put 
together a few words of introduction, and would 
leave the documents the task of telling their own 
story. The first was a survey of the “ Situation,” 
as it was called, or the site of the Monastery of 
Leicester, made just after the surrender of the 
Monastery to Henry the Eighth, and while all the 
buildings were in very good condition. The next 
document was a letter of John Bourchier, the last 
Abbot, to Thomas Cromwell, full of curious personal 
details relating to the affairs of the house. Both 
these documents will be welcome to the anti- 
quaries of Leicester, whose researches among the 
ruins of the venerable Abbey have not been very 
successful. 

The exigencies of time cuts short any further 
record of the meeting for the present. The first 
excursion takes place to-morrow. We may remark 
that the attendance seems scarcely so large as at 
Bury St. Edmunds last year. 


*,* We shall give a detailed account of the 


further proceedings of the Institute in our next 
number, 





THE PRESERVATION OF ANTIQUITIES. 


WHILE our respected Lord Chancellor is talking 
about the preservation of antiquarian objects, 
a most interesting little crypt of undoubted anti- 
quity has just been ruthlessly destroyed in the 
City. It has been open for some months, but I 
saw it about six weeks ago; it stood facing Aldgate, 
just at the point where the two thoroughfares of 
Leadenhall and Fenchurch Streets unite. I found 
the remains of four or five intersections ofa groined 
roof, springing from solid pillars, about seven feet 
high, and deeply imbedded in the ground; at the 
east end the roof had been tapped to admit the 
brick-work that supports our old friend Sir 
Aldgate Pump, just overhead. The lower portion 
of the groinings was filled in with solid cubes of 
chalk, cut in varying sizes to suit the gradual rise 
and expansion of the arches; but the upper 
portions consisted of brick-work similar to the 
shaft of the pump. The workmen had found 
traces of colour, which perished directly, but 
served to show that the whole surface had once 
been painted in a thin coating of distemper. A 
reference to old maps will show that the pump has 
replaced an old cross or water-conduit. The crypt 
must have belonged to St. Michael’s Church, which 
was non-existent in Stow’s days, the parish of 
St. Michael being united to Queen Matilda’s 
Priory of the Holy Trinity. The street is now 
widened, and as this crypt was insecure the roof 
has been removed, the interior filled with rubbish, 
and the roadway made good overhead. 

A. Hatt. 





INDIA IN THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


Ir is unfortunate that India is not better re- 
presented at the Workmen’s International Exhibi- 
tion. Bombay alone contributes,and what it sends 
to it ought not to have been sent at all. Here- 
tofore the Indian collections for International 
Exhibitions in Europe have been made through 
committees of the head civil and military officers 
and leading natives of each collectorate, in corre- 
spondence with central committees at the three 
Presidency towns. But in the present instance, 
the whole work of collection and selection in 
Bombay was thrown upon a single native gentle- 
man, who happened to be spending his holidays 
at Mahabaleshwur. He certainly got through the 
work in the most energetic hurry. He received 
his orders at Mahabaleshwur on the 7th of May, 
“and reached Poona on the evening of the 8th. 
On the morning of the 9th I succeeded in procur- 
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ing a number of objects of art from Khan Bahg- 
door Pudumjee Pestoujee, which he had especi 
prepared for an exhibition.” Such is his “re rt 
dated Mahabaleshwur, May 2lst, throughout, 
Everything sent to the Exhibition was borrowed 
of wealthy native gentlemen, or bought of sho 
keepers in Poona, Bombay, and Ahmedabad: 
nothing was obtained directly of the workman 
who made it, and throughout all the Indian collec. 
tion in the Agricultural Hall there is nowhere to 
be seen a single working man’s name. This is g 
great drawback from its interest and value. 

This, of course, arises from the usual plan for 
making these collections in India not having been 
now followed in Bombay. There would then have 
been a more general and a better selection of 
articles, and pertinent to the great object of the 
Exhibition at Islington. They would also have 
been more quickly collected, and without hurry, 
Now, 6,000 rupees have been simply spent in 
vain. It would have been far more profitable to 
have made up a thoroughly representative collec- 
tion from the India Museum for the Exhibition,— 
and, in fact, the Museum, it is very evident, has 
been drawn upon to set off the Bombay collection, 
But all this sort of thing is just what is not 
wanted for a Workman’s Exhibition, and should 
not be done. The gentleman who, single-handed, 
made up the collection at so short a notice, is a 
highly distinguished native Oriental scholar, and 
the articles sent by Dr. Bhan D’aji, in which he 
was personally interested, have a real value. The 
imitation jewellery, also, is exceedingly interest- 
ing. And this only shows, now, that the value 
of Dr. Bhan D’aji’s services as the secretary and a 
member of a committee, would have been un- 
qualified, and even enhanced, by those of other 
specialists. B. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Mr. Ayrton stated, in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday last, that the Committee of artists 
whom, as we announced last week, he had consulted 
with regard to the decoration of the Parliament 
Houses, included Messrs. E. M. Ward, G. F. Watts, 
Armitage, Poynter, Horsley and Herbert. We are 
bound to applaud the course taken by the First 
Commissioner in this matter. A Committee of 
artists may be supposed to understand their own 
business far better than any body which, as 
hitherto in this case, consists of laymen and 
amateurs, 


A RETURN (374) to an Order of the House of 
Commons has just been published, comprising a 
copy of a letter to the First Commissioner of Public 
Works, June 22 last, respecting Mr. Barry’s plans 
for the Refreshment Rooms at Westminster, and 
the Commissioner’s reply. In the former, Mr. 
Barry alleges that he, as architect to the Houses, 
furnished a plan for this work, which was approved 
by a Committee of both Houses, “ before the acces- 
sion to office of the present First Commissioner,” 
and was forwarded to the Office of Works in July, 
1869. This plan was approved at a later date. 
Mr. Barry avers that another plan for the same 
work, recently published as the production of Capt. 
Galton (No. 257 of the present session), and pre- 
pared by direction of the present First Commis- 
sioner, appears to be founded on his (Mr. Barry’s) 
plan, but with certain differences, which, according 
to him, are anything but improvements: of these 
differences one is named which, if fairly described, 
shows how important it is that the matter should 
be sifted to the bottom ; this is, that the proposed 
serving-room of Capt. Galton’s devising is placed 
in one of the main corridors, and is “ unprovided 
with any external light or air”(!); also, that the 
kitchen is inferior to that proposed by Mr. Barry; 
that “the public entrance to the new Conference 
or Committee Room is by an ascent of five steps, 
succeeded immediately by a descent of five more”; 
that the architecture of the Waiting-Hall is inter- 
fered with to a greater extent than in Mr. Barry’s 
opinion is justifiable; and that the light of the 
ground-floor windows on the east side of the Peers’ 
Inner Court is affected by columns placed in front 
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em to carry a projection above of eleven feet 
c th. The official reply to Mr. Barry’s letter 
js, unfortunately, characteristic of the present 
temper and style of the Office of Works ; it consists 
of an acknowledgment, and states that “without 
admitting the accuracy of your (Mr. Barry’s) state- 
ments, the First Commissioner declines to enter 
into any discussion with you respecting the pro- 
ceedings of this Office.” Does Mr. Ayrton fancy 
be can thus quash the subject ? 

Tr appears that the original intention of improv- 
ing Hyde Park, by removing the mud from the 
Serpentine, is to be carried into effect. A good 
suggestion has been offered which would furnish 
materials for reducing the depth of the so-called 
“river” so that it may be safe for bathers, and add 
to the beauty of the Park. This is, that hotlows 
should be excavated in the level of the Park, and 
earth thus obtained for the lake. If done with 
caution, and the excavations well planted, this 
might serve two purposes. If more earth be required, 
there is an enormous “spoil-bank,” containing 
hundreds of thousands of tons, alongside the West 
London Railway, where the Hammersmith and 
City Railway crosses it, near the Latimer Road 
Station. A temporary tramway from Kensington 
Station to the Serpentine would suffice to extend 
the railway from the “spoil-bank” to the place 
where it would be serviceable. 

WE are requested to state, that owing to the 
disturbed state of the Continent, it has been de- 
cided to postpone the proposed exhibition of the 
works of Hans Holbein, the younger, at Dresden, 
till next year. Her Majesty the Queen had gra- 
ciously promised to contribute a number of original 
paintings and drawings from the collection at 
Windsor Castle, and other possessors of genuine 
works of Holbein in England had also signified 
their willingness to lend them. It is hoped that 
the delay will result in the formation of a much 
more important series of works than would have 
been possible had the undertaking been carried 
out as proposed. A committee will, at the proper 
time, be formed in London to co-operate with the 
promoters of the exhibition in Germany. 

WE are requested to state the Hon. Secretary 
of the Royal Historical and Archeological Associa- 
tion of Ireland, is the Rev. J. Graves, not Groves, 
as we printed it (Athen. No. 2229), and that his 
address is Inisnag, Stoneyford, Kilkenny. The 
Association has undertaken to preserve the eccle- 
siastical remains at Glendalough, and Mr. Graves 
will receive subscriptions in aid of the work. 

M. GusravE Dor has just finished a large 
drawing, illustrating De Musset’s famous Rhine 
song, and particularly the line : 

Od le pére a passé, passera bien l'enfant. 
The phantoms of the Old Guard salute young 
France, rushing by, under the old Rhenish castles, 
to the fight. 








MUSIC 


oe 
WAGNER’S ‘FLIEGENDE HOLLANDER.’ 


In 1838, a ship sailed from Riga for the port of 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. During the voyage a terrible 
tempest drove the vessel on to the coast of 
Norway, and it was nearly wrecked. Whilst the 
storm was raging, one passenger insisted on re- 
maining on deck, undismayed by the war of the 
elements. An old sailor entered into conversation 
with the daring stranger, and related divers legends 
connected with the ocean, amongst which was that 
of “the Flying Dutchman.” Doomed to sail in a 
phantom ship for a century, Vanderdecken, the 
captain, at the expiration thereof, was permitted 
to land, on the condition that he should not speak 
to any person. The terms not being adhered to, 
the spell was broken, and Vanderdecken was con- 
signed to the deep as the punishment for his blas- 
phemous language. The passenger who listened to 
this wild tale during the pelting of the storm was 
Richard Wagner, who was then making his way to 
Paris, to try his fortune with the score of ‘ Rienzi.’ 
His previous career had been unfortunate. He 





had been the orchestral conductor at Wiirzburg, 
Magdeburg, Kcenigsburg, and Riga ; a symphony of 
his had been tried at Leipzig; he had com an 
opera, called ‘The Fairies,’ at Wiirzburg, which the 
director would not produce; he had subsequently 
brought out an opera at Magdeburg, called ‘The 
Novice of Palermo,’ which was given only one 
night; he had been quarrelling with the company 
at the Riga Opera House, where he was Kapell- 
meister; and he finally resolved to have ‘ Rienzi, 
the Last of the Tribunes,’ presented, if possible, at 
the French Grand Opera House. For three years, 
1839 to 1842, he lived in hopes that ‘Rienzi’ would 
have been brought out, either at the Académie 
Royale (now the Imperial Opera House) or at the 
Renaissance. Backed as he was by Meyerbeer, who 
afforded him aid in every way, the directors shrank 
from producing a new work by an unknown com- 
poser, especially as the mise-en-scéne would have 
been costly. Wagner was reduced to great ex- 
tremity. He wrote for the Revue et Gazette Musi- 
cale, he composed waltzes and polkas, he arranged 
the scores of the Grand Opera for the pianoforte 
—amongst the latter, the ‘ Favorita’ of Donizetti. 
He was setting the legend of the “Flying Dutch- 
man,” with the hope that the work might be done 
at the Grand Opéra, when, thanks to the interven- 
tion of Schroeder Devrient, the celebrated singer, 
he received the news that his ‘Rienzi’ had been 
accepted for Dresden. But so reduced was the 
composer, that he sold his libretto of the ‘ Fliegende 
Hollander’ to M. Léon Pillet for twenty pounds. 
The director gave the book to M. Dietch, so long 
one of the musical staff of the Grand Opera House, 
to set. M. Paul Foucher remodelled the story, 
and wrote the words of Wagner’s poem; but the 
opera was a complete failure. It was produced in 
November, 1842, with Madame Dorus-Gras as the 
heroine, and M. Canaple as the Flying Dutch- 
man. M. Foucher placed the scene in Shetland. 
M. Dietch must have been consoled for his failure 
twenty years afterwards, as he took a leading part in 
the mounting of the ‘Tannhaiiser.” M. de Gasparini, 
who wrote the biography of Wagner, has supplied 
some very interesting details of his early career. 
After the great success of ‘Rienzi, at Dresden, 
the ‘Fliegende Hollander’ was brought out (2nd 
of January, 1842) with a result quite as favourable 
for the composer’s fame. It is very probable that 
both ‘ Rienzi’ and the ‘ Fliegende Hollander,’ which 
went the round of musical Germany, would have 
reached Paris and London soon after their tri- 
umphant run in Wagner's fatherland, but unfor- 
tunately for him his brain had been turned with 
success ; he became the musician militant; he 
adopted an aggressive policy in announcing a new 
and startling theory for the lyric drama, and he 
proved that he was in earnest by writing the ‘Tann- 
haiiser’ and the ‘ Lohengrin,’ to be followed in due 
course by ‘Tristan und Isolda, the ‘ Meistersanger 
von Niirnberg,’ and two operas out of the trilogy 
of the ‘ Niebelungen,’ the ‘ Rheingold,’ and the 
‘Walkyre.” With the works of Wagner since ‘The 
Flying Dutchman,’ with his _pompous poems, his 
belligerent books, and his paradoxical pamphlets, it 
is not necessary here to treat. The columns of the 
Atheneum can be referred to, for those who wish 
to be specially informed as to Wagner’s wild and 
pernicious themes: but as regards ‘The Flying 
Dutchman’ it must be stated, in all fairness to the 
composer, that he has strictly adhered to conven- 
tional rules in the composition; he has violated no 
laws in the setting of the legend; he has simply 
followed in the beaten track of his predecessors in 
operatic writing. His score is laid out in routine 
order; his overture is a prelude to the leading 
themes of the singers; his numbers are divided in 
the orthodox fashion of recitative and cabaletta ; 
nay, more, he has even maintained the point d’orgue, 
so completely is his air or scena noted like other 
reasonable musicians. O si sic omnia! The musician 
who could write such a second act as that of the 
‘ Fliegende Hollander’ might have entered the lists 
with the master minds of any epoch. 

An amateur, who had heard ‘ The Flying Dutch- 
man’ six times at different theatres in Germany, 
being appealed to, on the first night of its repre- 





sentation in this country (July 23), as to his opinion 
of the opera, replied “ that he always felt that he 
could encore the second act, but would not be incon- 
solable if the first and third acts were dispensed 
with.” This declaration, however, must be qualified: 
but for the opening act, the fine effects of the second 
one could not have been attained. But the other 
act has the disadvantage that the dénodment is 
made clear before the curtain rises on the final 
section of the libretto. The legend might have been 
converted into a more striking book. Old play- 
goers may recollect Fitzball’s version at the Adelphi 
Theatre, in the Terry and Yates management 
days, when that excellent actor, the late T. P. 
Cooke, enacted Vanderdecken. The tale was 
more telling at the Adelphi, because there was 
more relief than in the German libretto. Rod- 
well’s ballads, particularly the ‘Return o’ my 
Love,’ where Vanderdecken stood spell-bound and 
speechless over Lestelle, still dwell in the memory. 
Now the part of the Norwegian schipper and that 
of Maria are not sufficiently vivacious in Wagner's 
book to contend against the gloom, despair, ex- 
altation and mysticism of the other characters. 
An opera all storm and passion is inevitably de- 
pressing. The overture sufficiently indicates the 
wild and weird attributes of the legend. And in 
this prelude may be traced the tendencies of 
Wagner's style at the early period of his career. 
It is evident that, as regards orchestration, the 
Ninth Symphony and the posthumous Quartetts 
of Beethoven had deeply impressed Wagner, whilst 
the themesand their treatment manifest his leanings 
towards the romantic school of Weber. Encouraged 
by Beethoven to bold and startling combinations in 
instrumentation, and inspired, as Wagner was. by 
Weber, but not servilely, in melodious inspiration, 
there can be no legitimate protest against the over- 
ture. The breaks are not more sudden than in 
Beethoven ; a raging storm cannot be scored to 
make the instrumentation anything else but bois- 
terous. When Wagner starts with the Allegro con 
brio his intent is obvious; the whistling of the 
winds is distinguished in the chromatic scales; 
the roar of the sea is heard in the growling basses: 
but amidst this powerful demonstration of orches- 
tral painting, gleams of sunshine are recognized 
in snatches of melody; and the winding up 
of the overture, where the harp is introduced, 
intimates that after the storm there is a calm 
to follow, in the dénofment of the legend. The 
first act has an introduction descriptive of the 
nautical cries of a crew casting anchor. This is 
followed by a barcarolle of the steersman, ‘ Mein 
Madel, ich bin da,’ which is popular in Germany, and 
is likely to be equally so anywhere. The renewal of 
the storm introduces the Phantom Ship, from which 
the doomed Hollander lands. The scena which is 
the second number of the score is a fine piece of 
declamation, the undercurrent of orchestration 
being somewhat terrible. The deep despair, the 
longing for eternal rest, the solemn call for the soul 
to be in chaos, are highly dramatic, but its diffi- 
culties require a thorough study of the text to 
conquer it successfully. To this scena succeeds a 
duo between two basses, in which Daland, the 
Norwegian schipper, tempted by the riches shown 
by the mysterious captain, agrees to give his 
daughter Senta in marriage to the unexpected 
visitor : for the salvation of the soul of the Hol- 
lander is dependent on a maiden’s devotion and 
constancy. In the duet the skill displayed by the 
composer in preserving the individuality of each 
character is remarkable. Daland and the Captain 
sing different subjects which are worked in contrary 
motion—exultation on the part of the father— 
exaltation on the side of the Hollander at the 
prospect of his obtaining the pardon he had so 
long prayed. The act is completed by the crew 
of Daland’s ship joining in the barcarolle of the 
steersman, when the change of wind enables the 
vessel to reach the harbour. 

In the second act, there are three numbers, 
opening with a spinning-wheel chorus of lively 
girls, who are expecting the return of their lovers 
from sea. There is indescribable charm in this 
part-song ; whilst the soprani sustain the subject, 
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the contralti imitate the whirring of the wheel. 
The maidens laugh at the sentiment of Senta, who 
has gazed upon a portrait of the “ Flying Dutch- 
man” until her mind has been so affected by the 
legend that her only wish on earth is to free the 
doomed man from the penalty he has incurred for 
his presumption. Senta sings the legend at the 
desire of her companions, her friend Maria protest- 
ing against her infatuation. The ballad is a com- 
panion to the ‘Fra Diavolo’ one, sung by Zerlina, 
and was probably suggested by Auber’s air; not 
that there is the slightest resemblance in the 
setting, but only that affinity which is so suggestive 
to composers. Wagner, it is affirmed, was very 
Auberish in his ‘ Novice of Palermo,’ the story of 
which was taken from Shakspeare’s ‘Measure for 
Measure.’ Senta’s singing of the legend, after 
Erik the hunter, an aspirant for her hand, in an 
effective duo, tries to reason with her as to the 
delusion, naturally leads to the entrance of the 
Flying Dutchman. The scene (the sixth number of 
the score,) is divided into a recitative and air of 
Daland the father, a duo between Senta and the 
Hollander, and a trio finale of the three characters 
just specified. Anything finer in conception, more 
thoroughly dramatic in development, more intensely 
exciting than the trio, is not to be found in the 
whole répertoire of the lyric drama. Meyerbeer 
in ‘ Robert le Diable’ has set a similar subject,—the 
saving of a soul, with ideas totally dissimilar, and 
forms essentially opposite; Wagner has been 
equally passionate and powerful. First, there is 
the recognition by Senta of her long-cherished idol; 
he whom she has so long gazed upon in canvas 
stands before her, a reality. She screams faintly, 
the father leans against the door surprised, the 
Hollander at once intuitively feels that his saviour 
is before him, and he looks with a fixed glare at 
her. The pause is filled up by orchestration, and 
is broken by a joyous strain of the father, at pre- 
senting a husband to the daughter, by exultant 
exclamations of delight as he points out to the 
Hollander the Scandinavian fair one. Rossini or 
Donizetti might have claimed this tuneful outbreak 
of Daland’s happiness before he leaves the two to 
themselves. It is impossible to convey a notion in 
words of the marvellous skill of the composer in 
depicting the phases of passion in the duo. The 
fine distinction drawn in the devotion of the woman 
and the supernatural joy of the wanderer is 
admirable. The changes, the breaks, the variety 
in the setting of the duo until it reaches the climax 
of Senta’s holy intent, and of the Hollander’s 
ecstatic hopefulness of salvation, have been noted 
with consummate skill, and its effect is always 
electrical. The return of Daland completes the trio 
finale to this truly exciting act. 

There is little temptation to dwell on the last 
act, as, by some strange notion, it has been curtailed 
of one of the finest situations, musically and dra- 
matically, in the Drury Lane adaptation. This is 
the unearthly chorus of the crew of the Dutch 
vessel, which is so appalling as contrasted with the 
merriment of the Norwegian sailors and their 
lasses. A cavatina of Erik, the tenor, to induce 
Senta not to sacrifice herself—a trio, in which the 
Hollander himself essays to turn her from her 
purpose, the flinging of herself into the sea, the 
sinking of the Phantom Ship amidst flames of fire, 
and the apotheoses of Senta and the Hollander, 
conclude this remarkable work. Giving every 
credit to all concerned in the execution for care 
and conscientiousness, and considering the hurried 
mode in which new works are mounted in this 
country, still it must be frankly stated that the 
interpretation falls far short of that which is heard 
in Germany. As regards Senta, however, there 
has, probably, never been such an adequate 
exponent as Mdlle. Di Murska, whose musical and 
dramatic reputation has been vastly increased by 
the character. The very intricate music of the 
Hollander was, on the whole, done justice to by 
Mr. Santley, whose lower notes were, however, 
severely tried; but in the acting he fell far short 
of the requirements of the part, especially in the 
scene with Senta in the second act, which was 
rendered too indicative of a lover, instead of the 





Hollander being presented as an unearthly victim 
of punishment, seeking for eternal rest through 
an angelic mediator—that of a constant woman. 
The second tenor, Signor Rinaldini, as the steers- 
man, was far preferable to the first tenor, Signor 
Perotti, as the huntsman: the hard and harsh 
voice of the latter made the music of Erik unsym- 
pathetic. Signor Folisang ably as the father, but he 
must make Daland more joyous to give due effect 
to the music. As the opera is likely to maintain 
its position in the répertoire, the ‘mise-en-scine 
should be re-formed: the nautical manceuvres were 
not remarkable for accuracy. For the production 
of the ‘Fliegende Hollander’ the thanks of the 
operatic community are due to the management; but, 
at the same time, let the success of the essay of an 
early Wagner opera be not regarded as a test of 
the reception which would attend here his later 
productions. The Music of the Future is still an 
open question in this country. If Wagner will 
produce another ‘ Fliegende Hollander’ there would 
be unanimity in musical Europe, and his return to 
the legitimate school of the lyric drama would be 
heartily welcomed. 








Musical Gossip. 


Tue Drury Lane Italian opera season will 
terminate on the 30th inst., Mdlle. Nilsson appear- 
ing for her benefit in the first act of Verdi’s 
‘Traviata,’ in the second act of Flotow’s ‘ Martha,’ 
and in the third act of Donizetti’s ‘Lucia.’ <A 
summary of Mr. Wood’s campaign will appear in 
the next issue of the Athenewm. Mr. Wood, it is 
stated, has renewed the tenancy of Drury Lane 
for the season 1871. 

Tue London rehearsals of the Birmingham 
Musical Festival are fixed for the 8th and 9th 
proximo, The band and principals will attend. 
The new works to be rehearsed are the oratorio, 
‘St. Peter, the music by Jules Benedict, Cantatas 
by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller and Mr. J. Francis Barnett, 
and a work by Dr. Stewart, of Dublin. An Overture, 
by Mr. A. S. Sullivan, will also be included in the 
novelties. 

Tue friends and supporters, lay and clerical, of 
the Three’ Choir Musical Festivals, are rejoicing 
greatly that the Hereford Meeting, to be held on 
the 23rd to the 26th of August, will be attended 
by the Prince and Princess Christian, who are now 
at the Malvern Hills. Lady Emily Foley, one of 
the staunchest upholders of the Cathedral per- 
formances, will entertain the Royal visitors at Stoke 
Edith Park during the Festival week. 

Tue field-day of the Royal Academy of Music 
on the 23rd, whilst it afforded the pupils the oppor- 
tunity to display an average amount of ability, 
was interesting to their friends, as the prizes were 
distributed by Mrs. Gladstone. Mr. Wingham, 
whose Symphony was executed, gained a silver 
medal, and Mr. Parry was awarded a bronze 
medal, having composed and sung a recitative and 
air; the other recipients of honorary awards were 
Miss Marion Severn, who is engaged as one of the 
contraltos for the Hereford Festival, and ought not, 
therefore, to be regarded as a pupil; the Misses 
Townshend, Linda Scates, Rebecca Jewell, Waite, 
G. Gardner, Goode, J. Ferrari, Pocklington, Sophie 
Ferrari, Westmorland, Moultrie, Channell, Watson, 
Newman, Taylor, &c.; Messrs. W. Shakespeare, 
S. Kemp, Parry, Cook, Beazley, Brion, Douce, 
Docker, W. Parker, Walker; besides letters of 
recommendation to other pupils. It would appear 
from the increased number of rewards that the 
Paris Conservatoire system of stimulating students 
by the hope of honorary distinction is to be adopted. 

THE season of French Opera Buffa will close on 
the 30th inst. For the benefit of M. Raphael 
Félix, Mdlle. Schneider was announced for four of 
her characters, namely Boulotte in the first act of 
the ‘ Barbe-Bleue,’ in the second act of ‘ La Grande 
Duchesse,’ in the first act of ‘La Périchole, and 
in the fourth act of ‘ Orphée aux Enfers,’ all being 
operas by Offenbach. 


Mr. Erivuey Ricwarps having discovered 
in the British Museum a MS. Concerto for the 








triple-stringed harp of Wales, composed by Handel 
for Powell, the harper to George the Second, had 
the opportunity of having the work executed at 
concert of Welsh music recently given by Lady 
Llanover. Herr Sjoden played the harp part, the 
tuttt being two violins, a viola, a violoncello and 
a double bass. There are three movements, an 
allegro, a larghetto, and a rondo finale. As a work 
by Handel it is naturally a curiosity. 


M. Favre, on his return to Paris, has been 
called upon, as well as Madame Sass, to sing the 
‘Marseillaise, now accepted by Imperialism as the 
national air, superseding the melody of Hortense, 
‘Partant pour la Syrie.’ M. Faure has adopted 
the Rachel reading of 1848, in giving the words 
“ Amour sacré de la patrie,” which he sings kneel- 
ing, enveloped in a tri-coloured flag. Duprez, the 
tenor, sang in the chorus at the display. M. Leo 
Delibes has set the words of M. Alfred Musset, 
‘Le Rhin Allemand,’ and the cantata, with solo for 
bass, to be sung by Faure, chorus, costumes, and 
scenery, is to be executed at the Grand Opéra 
house. At the Opéra Comique Madame Galli- 
Marie and M. Monjauze, the tenor, sang the 
‘ Marseillaise. At the Music Halls the air of the 
Girondins, ‘ Mourir pour la patrie,’ is the favourite 
piece. 

Ir is stated that during the past musical season 
in Paris more than three hundred concerts were 
given, exclusive of those of the Conservatoire, the 
Sunday Popular Concerts, the choral societies, 
matinées, &c. 

M. Carovt, the popular French tenor, has sud- 
denly returned to Paris from Hombourg, the place 
having been completely deserted by the visitors at 
the first news of the war. 

Herr Max Srraxoscn has engaged Malle. 
Cari, the contralto of Drury Lane, M. Verger, 
the baritone, and M. Vieuxtemps, the violinist, to 
accompany Mdlle. Nilsson in her American tour. 

THE amateurs interested in the Beethoven Fes- 
tivals which are to be given in Germany may be 
glad to learn that the war will not prevent the 
performances from taking place at the various cities 
recently specified, namely, Vienna, Berlin, and 
Bonn. 

WE hear from Vienna of the death of Gustav 
Vogt, well known as an oboe player, at ninety 
years of age. He was a bandsman in the Imperial 
Guard at the Battle of Austerlitz. 

Aw article by Signor Giosué Carducci on the 
‘Musica e Poesia del Mondo elegante Italiano del 
Secolo XIV.,’ in the last number of the Nuova 
Antologia, gives a good view of the music and 
poetry which were fashionable in Italy in the four- 
teenth century. 

Sianor Mase.uini has produced, at the old 
Theatre Ré, in Milan, a three-act comic opera 
called ‘ Fiametta.’ 


Sienor Pomper has been on a tour with an 
Italian opera company in Manilla, Batavia, and 
the Archipelago. He is well satisfied with his 
results. Signor Pompei has now made an arrange- 
ment with the Bombay people to supply them with 
a good opera company, to commence the season in 
November next. Thus Bombay will once more 
have an opera, and there is every prospect that 
before long Calcutta, Bombay, and the hill cities 
will become permanent seats of opera. This is 
good news in war times. 








DRAMA 
GAIETY THEATRE, 

Mr. AuBery’s comedy, ‘Dr. Davy, was pro- 
duced at this theatre on Monday, with Mr. Her- 
mann Vezin in his original character of David 
Garrick. The comedy is in one act only, and 
consists of a lively version of the same piece 
which supplied Mr. Robertson with his David 
Garrick. Except in the principal personage, it 
was indifferently acted. Mr. Maclean gave a tame 
and colourless representation of Mr. Moleseye, the 
puritanical tradesman with a. strong aversion to 
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theatres; Mrs. H. Leigh was noisy as his" intract- 
able sister; and Miss Maria Harris, though agree- 
able enough, wanted energy in the character of 
the romantic and stage-struck Mary. Mr. Vezin’s 
Garrick, however, was an admirable piece of cha- 
racter-acting, artistic, quiet, consistent and free 
from all exaggeration. It is the curious fate of 
this actor to exhibit himself in parts in which his 
capacity ean be gauged at those times only when 
the ordinary public shuns the theatres. Hence, 
although Mr. Vezin’s distinct and marked talent 
receives recognition from a few competent judges, 
to the general public it is almost unknown. The 
performance of David Garrick shows that the range 
of Mr. Vezin’s talent is wide, and includes a power 
of humour almost as great as the earnestness and 
command of pathos with which he is generally 
credited. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


Mrs. Scorr Srppons, for her benefit, made her 
first appearance as the heroine of Dance’s clever 
comedietta, ‘ Delicate Ground.’ 

TurEE more London theatres have now closed 
their doors, the Princess’s, the St. James’s, and 
the Strand. Regular performances are now given 
at six of the West End houses only. 

A new drama, entitled ‘Weeds and Flowers, 
has been produced at the East London Theatre. 
There is nothing especially appropriate in the 
title, the play consisting of a version of an often- 
used story of a girl taking upon herself the respon- 
sibility of an intrigue of her sister’s. 

M. Vicror Hueco has, it is said, finished an 
historical comedy, entitled ‘Madame de Mainte- 
non,’ to be produced at the Frangais. 

THE only changes at the Parisian theatres 
besides the nightly introduction into the programme 
of unlimited repetitions of the Marseillaise, consist 
of the resumption at the Vaudeville by M. Brindeau 
of his original character in the ‘ Héritage’ of 
M. Plumet; and a revival at the Gymnase of three 
pieces, of which the most celebrated is the ‘ Matrone 
d’Ephése.’ ; 

To gratify the warlike instincts of the Parisian 
Ponsard’s ‘Lion Amoureux’ has been revived at 
the Thédtre Francais. Some passages against the 
Prussians placed in the mouth of one of the charac- 
ters were excised at the first production of the 
piece; these have now been restored, and it is 
needless to say are vociferously applauded. 


Ar the Ambigu-Comique, a spectacle entitled 
‘Les Prussiens en Lorraine’ is in preparation. 

Tuer death by suicide of Mr. James W. Lingard, 
some time manager of the Bowery Theatre, is 
announced from New York. Mr. Lingard was 
forty-seven years of age, and was an Englishman 
by birth. His first appearance in New York was 
in 1848. Among his more celebrated impersona- 
tions, Uncle Tom, in a dramatic version of Mrs. 
Stowe’s celebrated romance, stands prominent. 
This was repeated on 368 consecutive evenings. 

A cottecrion of the Italian dramas by Signor 
Carmelo M. Monreale has been published by 
Signor Garini, at Girgenti. 








ANTIQUARIAN NOTES. 


Calling a Spade a Spade-—Your Correspon- 
dents have not yet hit the mark. The phrase 
is to be found originally in Plutarch’s ‘Apo- 
thegmata of Princes,’ &c. Philip, speaking of his 
Macedonians as a blunt, plain people, describes 
them as being accustomed to call things by their 
right names—“ oxagny oxagny Aéyorrec.” I appre- 
hend that this is the first record of the phrase. As 
to its existence in Lucian, I am altogether heretic. 

Rosert Reece, M.A. 


To CorRESPONDENTS.—H. H.—N. C.—C. G. C. D.—W. H. 
—H. A. M.—M. N.—C. B.—J. J.—C. H.—received. 











Errata.—No. 2229, p.-81, col.1, line 19 from the bottom, 
for “about” read above.—No. 2230, -p. 121, col. 1, last line, for 
chances” read Chawoer ; p. 123, col. 1, line 24, for ‘‘ Maguire” 


NEW RAILWAY VOLUMES, 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence each, 
ILLUSTRATED COVERS. 


a 


A THOUSAND MILES in the 
ROB ROY CANOE. By JOHN MAC- 
GREGOR, M.A. An entirely New Edi- 
tion, revised by the Author. With nume- 
vous Illustrations, bound fancy boards, with 
Coloured Design, price 2s. 6d. 

[This day. 
“Tt possesses the rare merit of displaying familiar 
districts of Europe from an entirely new point of viewr 

It is written in a lively, unaffected style, so that one 

thoroughly sympathizes with the hero of the tale; and 

it is profusely illustrated with a number of spirited, 

and occasionally very humorous, woodcuts, displaying 

skipper and craft in all sorts of places and positions.” 
Times. 


STRUGGLES and TRIUMPHS; 
or, Forty Years’ Recollections of P. T. 
BARNUM. Written by HIMSELF. 
With numerous characteristic Illustra- 
tions. Price 2s. 6d. [Just ready. 

* Contains a greater number of good stories than 
almost any recent work within our recollection. Its 
sketch of the adventures and expedients, the achieve- 
ments and disasters of a life in which the erratic genius 
and eccentric enterprise characteristic of the typical 
Yankee have been developed to their highest point, is 
full of interest.” —Saturday Review. 


TOILERS of the SEA. By 
VICTOR HUGO. Translated by W. 
MOY THOMAS. Cheap Edition. With 
Cover illustrated from Original Pictures 
by Gustave Doré. Price 2s. 6d. 

[Zn a few days. 
“It is impossible for us not to feel chained to the 
book by the spell and sway of a master hand. The 
fight of man with sea and storm is rendered as it never 
has been rendered before, and probably will never 
be rendered again by human pen.” —Spectator. 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 





In the Press, and will be published early in 
the Autumn, 


THE PASSION PLAY 
IN BAVARIA. 


With upwards of Thirty Illustrations. 


BY 


HENRY BLACKBURN. 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 





Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 


Messrs. BAGSTER’S LIST. 


THE SEPTUAGINT, with its English Translation, 
in parallel columns, with Notes and Various Readings. 4to. half. 

bound, 24s. (Just published. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT, Greek and English, in 


parallel columns, with Various Readings, 4to. half bound, 10s. 
(Just published. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES, Hebrew 
and English, in parallel columns, 4to. half bound in mor. 24s. 
Uniform with the above three, 
The VULGATE and the DOUAY VERSION 
parallel columns, 4to. Un the Press. 


PRAYERS and DEVOTIONAL MEDITATIONS, 


collected from the Psalms of David. By ELIHU BURRITT. 
8vo. price 28. (Just published. 


THE PENTATEUCH, according to the Talmud. 
By P. I. HERSHON. Parts I. II. and II., price 1s. éd. each. 
(Just published. 


PART IV. Un the Press. 


THE GOSPELS CONSOLIDATED: with a copious 
Index. Small 4to. cloth, price 6s. 


‘REVISION OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE.’ 
ust publish: 


Just published, 
A CRITICAL ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT: 
presenting at one view the Authorized Version, and the Results of 


the latest criticism of the Text. '° 
8. GREEN, M.A. Svo. prices. Edited by the Rev 


THE ENGLISH HEXAPLA: the Six principal 
English a of the pe tte, in columns, 


The several Versions of the English Hexapla are— 
A.D. 1380. Wiciir’s Version—the harbinger of the Reformation. 
A.D. 1534. TyYNDALL’s own edition, printed at Antwerp. 
A.D. 1539. The Version printed under the care of Avthbishop CRANMER, 
A.D. 1557. The Translation made and printed by the Hxiues at 

Geneva, during Queen Mary 8 reign. 

A.D. 1582. The Version — by the Porisn Cottece or Ruerms. 
A.D. 1611. The present ion, as authorized by King James the 


First. 
The Greek text is printed, in the boldest type, and accompanied with 
various readings an lati of diff t i 

The six Translations and the original Greek are presented to the eye 
at one view ; and the whole is ded b, Introduction full of in- 
teresting memorials of the translations and the translators. 

Extra Demy Quarto, price Two Guineas. 
Kept bound in calf, and Turkey morocco, and russia, flexible sides. 


Polyglot Bibles and Biblical Aids i t variety. 
thm ibli 8 in great variety. 











SamvueEt Bacster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, 
ndon. 





BLACK’S 
SCHOOL ATLASES. 





L 
BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS of 


MODERN and ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY : a Series of 41 MAPS 
fully Coloured, 4to. cloth, with Index, price 10s, 6d. 


List of Maps. 








1. Chief Physical Features. 21. Italy. 

2, Ethnography. 22. Spain and Portugal. 

3. Zoology. 23. Sweden, Norway, & Denmark. 
4. Botany. 24. Russia. 

5. Mountains and Rivers. 25. Turkey and Greece. 

6. N. Celestial Hemisphere. 26. Asia. 

7. 8. ditto. 27. Turkey in Asia, and Persia, 
8. Solar System. 28. India. 

9. Seasons. 29. ica. 

10. World in Hemispheres. 30. North America. 

11. Europe. 31. United States and Canada. 
12. England and Wales. 32. West Indies. 

13. Scotland. 33. South America. 

14. Ireland. 34. Australia and New Zealand 
15. France, in Departments. 35. British Empire. 

16 0. Provinces. 36. Ancient Wor! 

17. Holland and Belgium. 37. Italia, North. 

18. Prussia and German States. 38. Ditto, South. 

19. Austria. 39. ia, &e, 

20. Switzer! estine. 


40. Pal 
41. Travels of St. Paul. 
With INDEX of 15,000 Names, and clue Index. 


Il. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS. Con- 


taining the same Maps as above, but bound in demy 8vo. for 
portability, price 10s. 6d. 


Itt. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS, for 


Beginners: a Series of 27 Maps, Coloured, in oblong 12mo. cloth, 


price 28. 6d. 
List of Maps. 


World. “ Spaia and Portugal. 
16. Turkey and Greece. 
1s, Turkey in Asia, ko 
se urke: le 
19. Palestine. 
Holland. 20. India. 
21. — &e. 
a uu 







N ° 23. ica. 
an ae 24. North America, 
25. United States. 





BRESseneopepe 


. South 
27. The Ancient World. 





Edinburgh: A, & C, Biack. 
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THE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ART- 
JOURNAL. 


The JUNE NUMBER, price 2s. 6d., 
CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING ILLUSTRATIONS: 


1. Le FAVORI du ROI ... By Zamacois. 
2. STUDY of HEADS By RaFFAELLE. 
8. STUDY of WILD FLOWERS. From Nature. 


The Four Parts may also be had in One Volume, 
handsomely bound, price 10s. 6d. 


—_—>— 


Literary Notices. 


From the STANDARD.—‘ The picture—for picture we may 
positively cail it—of ‘The Stirrup Cup,’ in the Photographic 
Art-Journal for April, is decidedly one of the best specimens 
of work of the kind we have ever seen. It is rare to find such 
delicacy of colour in sun-painting ; and its successful introduc- 
tion here confirms us in a conviction we have come to—that 
photographing from pictures is the highest form of that art.” 

From the SUN, May 18th, 1870.—‘‘ Each number contains 
three engravings of a very superior character, illustrating new 
methods of photography, of which able notes are given. There 
are also interesting articles on other matters connected with 
the art. The introduction of this new journal is a step in the 
right direction ; and from the manifest ability, conciseness and 
neatness with which it is compiled, we should anticipate that 
it will speedily establish itself in a high position as a special 
periodical.” 

From the GRAPHIC, June 25th, 1870.—‘‘A photographic 
magazine has long been wanted to record new discoveries, to 
attempt to solve old difficulties, and to serve as a medium of 
the professors and amateurs of this 
wonderful new art, which is daily becoming bound closer and 
closer to man’s service. We have not yet seen any attempt 
which was not too rigidly scientific. The present journal is, 
however, as well adapted for the drawing-room table as the 
photographer’s studio.” 

From BERROWES’ WORCESTER JOURNAL.—“It may 
justly be said, without either estimating its own merits too 
highly or depreciating those of its contemporaries, that in the 
interest, importance, and value of its contents it is second to 
no illustrated serial work that has ever been published in our 
country.” 

From the WESTERN MORNING NEWS.—“‘ Another capital 
number of the Photographic Art-Journal reaches me as I write. 
The first illustration is a photograph, by the Woodbury pro- 
cess, of a painting by a rising Spanish painter, Zamacois. It 
is intended to enlarge and improve the magazine ; and the July 
number will appear in a new form, and under the title of ‘ Art, 
nar and Industrial,’ and will contain six full-page illus- 

rations.’ 


ART, PICTORIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL, 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ART-JOURNAL. 


Nos. I. and II. (now ready) contain the following 
Illustrations :— 








No. I. 
1. “POUR la PETITE CHAPELLE” 
(Painting) L. PERRAULT. 
2. ST. JEROME in his STUDY (En- 
graving) A. DURER, 
8. The late EARL of DERBY | (Statue 
in Marble) THEED. 
4. FLORA (from Prince Demidots 
Collection) : . GREUZE, 
5. STUDIES of HE ADS( (in the Oxford 
Galleries) - MicHEL ANGELO, 
6. ELY CATHEDRAL (Denes: 
Interior View). 
No. II. 
1. “GIRL READING” (from a 
Water-Colour Drawing) - W. Cave THomas. 
2, MONT ST. MICHEL, NOR- 


MANDY (from a Painting) .. J. WeBR 
3. STUDY of an INTERIOR (from 

a Drawing in - British Mu- 

seum) ° . REMBRANDT. 
4. HOLY FAMILY (trom the En- 

graving by W. Sharp) -. Sir JosHvua REYNOLDs. 
. EXTERNAL PULPIT at ST. LO 

(an Architectural Study). 
6. STUDY of a FOREGROUND 

(from Nature). 


oO 


London : Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 
188, Fleet-street, E.C. 





Lockwood & Co.’s Educational Works. 


—~——_- 


POPULAR o_o SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The attention of Schoolmasters and Pri: ls of Colleges is 
respectfully requested . the following eminently useful Series of 
French Class ks, which have enjoyed an unprecedented popu- 
larity. A detailed "Prospectus will be sent on application. 


DE FIVAS’ NEW GRAMMAR of FRENCH 
GRAMMARS; comprising the substance of all the most approved 
French Grammars extant, but more especially of the standard work 
‘Le Grammaire des Grammaires,’ sanctioned by the French Aca- 
demy and the University of Paris. With Exercises and Bramples 
illustrative of every Rule. By Dr. V. DE FIVAS, M.A. F.E.LS 
Member of the Grammatical Society of Paris, &c. Thirty- second 
Edition. 38. 6d. strongly bound.—A KEY to the same, price 3s. 6d. 

“At once the simplest and most complete Grammar of the French 
language. To the pew the effect is almost as if he looked into a map, 
so well defined is the course of study as explained by M. de Fivas.” 

Literary Gazette. 

DE FIVAS’ NEW GUIDE tz: MODERN 
FRENCH CONVERSATION. Eighteenth Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
strongly half bound. 


DE FIVAS, BEAUTES des ECRIVAINS FRAN- 
CAIS, ANCIENS et MODERNES. Ouvrage Classique, 4 l’Usage 
des Colléges et des Institutions. Thirteenth Edition. 3e.6d. bound 


DE FIVAS, INTRODUCTION a la LANGUE 
FRANCAISE; ou, Fables et Contes Choisis: Anecdotes Instruc- 
tives, Faits Mémorables, &c. Twenty-first Edition. 28. 6d. bound. 


DE FIVAS, LE TRESOR NATIONAL; ou, Guide 
to the Translation of . ae into French at Sight. Fourth Edi- 
tion. 12mo. 28. 6d. bo —A KEY to the same, price 2s. 








POPULAR GERMAN SCHOOL BOOKS. 


** 48 an educational writer in the German tongue, Dr. Lebahn stands 
alone: none other has made even a distant approach to him.” 
RiTisHh STANDARD. 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN LANGUAGE in ONE 
VOLUME. With a Vocabulary of 4,500 Words. 88. cloth. With 
KEY, 10s. 6d.—KEY, separate, 2s. 6d. 


LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN COURSE. 2s. 6d. 
LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN READER. 3s. 6d. 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN EXERCISES. 3s. 6d.— 
KEY, 2s. 6d. 


LEBAHN’S SELF-INSTRUCTOR. 6s. 6d. 
LEBAHN’S GERMAN COPY-BOOK. 2s. 6d. 
LEBAHN’S GERMAN CLASSICS. With Notes 


and Complete Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. each, cloth. 


Egmont—Wilhelm Tell—Goetz von Berlichingen—Pagenstreiche— 
Emilia Galotti— oe Schmidt's Henry von Eichenfels—Selections 
from the German Poets 


The LITTLE SCHOLAR’'S FIRST STEP in the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. By Mrs. FALCK-LEBAHN. 18mo. 1s. 


The LITTLE SCHOLAR’S FIRST STEP in GER- 
MAN READING. Containing 50 Short Moral Tales ~~ Spee 
yon Schmidt,&c. By Mrs. FALCK-LEBAHN. 18mo. le. 





The CIVIL SERVICE ORTHOGRAPHY. A 
Handy Book of English aeey L with ample Rules and carefully- 
arranged Exercises. Adapted for the use of Hig ry and of and 
didates for the Civil and other Services. By H.B. Fea 

6d. {wat sake 


cloth, 28. 

The CIVIL SERVICE GEOGRAPHY, arranged 
eae for Examination Candidates, &c. By the late LANCE- 
LOT D. SPENCE (Civil Service). Revised by THOMAS GRAY, 
of the Board of Trade. With = — Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Feap. 28. 6d. c 


The CIVIL SERVICE BOOKKEEPING.—BOOK- 

KEEPING NO MYSTERY: its a pe oa a. Por the Use Ger of x" 

Anal — ‘or th con 

amination Candidates, &c. By an EX ENCED” OK- 
KEEPER, late of H.M. Civil Service. ay a0. cloth. 


The CIVIL SERVICE HISTORY of ENGLAND: 
being a Fact-Book of English History. By F. A. WHITE, B.A. 
Edited and Completed by H. A. DOBSON, of the Board of Trade. 
Feap. with Maps, &c. Un preparation. 


The ART of EXTEMPORE SPEAKING. Hints 
for the Pulpit, the Senate, and the Bar. Ry M. BANTAIN, Vicar- 
General and Professor at the Sorbonne, &c. Translated from the 
French. Fourth Edition. Feap. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


POETRY for SCHOOLS and FAMILIES; or, the 
ori oS English Poetry. Selected for the Use of Youth. By 
E. TOMKINS. Twenty-second Edition, with considerable Addi- 
tions, a fine Steel Frontispiece. Feap. 28. 6d. cloth; gilt edges, 3s. 


EVENTS to be REMEMBERED in the HISTORY 
of ENGLAND: a Series of interesting Narratives. By CHARLES 
SELBY. Twenty-sixth Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth—An Illus- 
trated Edition, on fine paper, 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

The HISTORICAL FINGER POST: a Handy 
Book of Terms, Phrases, Epithets, Cognomens, Allusions, &c., in 
connexion with Universal History. By EDWARD SHELTON. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. pp. 384, 28. 6d. cloth. 

MIND YOUR Hs and TAKE CARE of YOUR Rs. 
Exercises for sounirias the Use and Correcting the Abuse of these 
Consonants. By C.W.SMITH. Feap. 1s. cloth. 

WHEN TO DOUBLE YOUR CONSONANTS. 
See the WRITER’S ENCHIRIDION: a List of all the Verbs = 
Double their Consonants in taking ed, est, ing, &c. By J. 
SCARLETT. Cloth, price 1s. 

The YOUNG REPORTER. A Guide to the Art 
of Shorthand Writing ; with Latin Quotations, &c. 1s. cloth. 


London: Lockwoop & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 


* dation... 








NOTICE. 


SECOND EDITION ts Published This Day, 


Crown 8vo. nearly 400 pages, price 7s. 6d, 


CHARLES DICKENS: 
THE STORY OF HIS LIFE. 


BY THE 


Author of ‘The Life of Thackeray,’ 


WITH 


1. Leslie’s beautiful Portrait of the Great Novelist in the 
Character of Captain Bobadil. 


2. Views of Charles Dickens’s Homes, where his principal 
Works were written. 


3. Fac-similes of his Handwriting and Literary Curiosities, 
4. A Study of his various Portraits, from 1839 to 1870. 


5B A Study of his principal Characters, by Hablot K. Browne 
(“ Phiz”), who originally designed them. 


Opinions of the Press. 


“Mr. Theodore Taylor has executed his task—far from an 
easy one—with taste and judgment. The author has clearly 
had opened to him some special sources of information, and 
has used them with singular good sense. Anecdotes seem to 
have poured in upon him from all quarters..... We could easily 
fill our columns with choice extracts of this kind ; but gene- 
rously leave them for our reader’s own quiet discovery and 
enjoyment.”—Standard. 


**A really valuable mass of materials, of which all future 
biographers must take note ; and gives perhaps a livelier pic- 
ture of Dickens's career than a more laboured and a more 
ambitious work could do.”—Daily News. 


“ A record of the incidents in a career full of labours, full 
of triumphs, and almost exceptionally full of friendships..... 
The volume, in truth, is a faithful and almost painfully minute 
account of every event in the life of Dickens—social, domestic 
or literary—which can interest the reader. Its prompt appear- 
ance gives it the certainty of wide public favour.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


**Contains a great deal of interesting matter. . . Mr. Dickens’s 
career is traced in this volume accurately and in detail.” 
Observer. 


* This ‘ Life of Dickens’ deals with a wonderful number of 
facts stretching over the long public life of the great author 
who has just left us... We have nothing for it but commen- 
The long and brilliant career traced in these pages 
is a very striking one. . . The book before us is an example of 
rare good taste. There is in it none of the impertinent 
curiosity which sometimes prompts biographers to deal with 
surmises and guesses, with which the outside public have 
really nothing to do.”—Echo. 


“An excellent biography of Charles Dickens, including 
many details of an interesting character, which had not before 
met the public eye.”—News of the World. 


“ A painstaking and most interesting work.” 
Morning Advertiser. 


**The author gives a mass of information which the public 
cannot fail to find deeply interesting.” —Dispatch. 


“The best memoir of Charles Dickens we owe to Mr. Hotten. 
..-[t is full of anecdote.”—Graphic. 


“With the enterprise, industry, and promptitude which he 
has ere now exhibited on similar occasions, Mr. Hotten has 
brought out, in the course of a few weeks from the great man’s 
death, two works helping to illustrate the career of Charles 
Dickens........ The Biography contains so many reminiscences 
and anecdotes by intimate friends, that, taken in conjunction 
with his ‘Speeches,’ it conveys a very lively idea of the author 
and his surroundings during a long period of time.” 

Manchester Examiner. 





London: Jonny CampEN Horren, 
74 and 75, Piccadilly. 
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On the 4th of August will be published, in 2 vols. price 21s. 
ras SQUIRES OF BRUDENELL. A Novet. 
y E. NESBITT, 
Authay of ‘ My Brides,’ &. 

NEW NOVELS NOW READY, 
CAUGHT IN A TRAP. 3 vols. 
MAYFAIR TO MILLBANK. 3 vols. 
PECCAVI. By Captain Griffiths. 3 vols. 
COLLEGE DEBTS. By An Oxonian. 3 vols. 
FORSAKING ALL OTHERS. By Emma Pickering. 





8yo. cloth, 5s. 6d. a new, revised, aud tly-enlarged 
Sade ee Edition of as 


HE LABORATORY GUIDE: a Manval a 
= ctical Chemistry for Colleges! snd 4 Schecle,, enor 
r aeriealtara f Ohenisiry, & al Agricultural Coll 
Tr 0! em: > 
ra Volume gives ———— directions for in at of aster. 
Manures, Cattle-foods, and Waters 
John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster-row. 





Third Edition, feap. 8vo. price 3s. cloth, 
UR SOLDIERS; or, Anecdotes of the Campaigns 
and Gallant ert vot the British Army during the Reign of 
Queen Victoria. ~ G. Fi eager co ‘caries 
Volume Mod e Afghan Cam ene, pe 0! inde 
ante “Punjab, Wars in Burmah, China, N Zealand, and the 
Crimea, the L Indian utiny, Alpoduinn Pine tion, 


Griffith & Farran, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


New and Enlarged Edition, price 7s. 6d. with 60 full-page Illustrations, 


HANDBOOK of FOLIAGE and FOREGROUND 
DRAWING, by GEORGE BARNARD, Author of * Landscape 
Painting in Water-Colours,’ &c. 
Griffith & Farran, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


Now ready, in 17 Numbers (16 pp.) Twopence each, 


ILBERT’S SERIES of PRACTICAL DRAW- 
ING BOOKS—Ornament, Landscape, Figure, and Flowers, care- 
fully selected from the best Examples, and offered at such a price as 
to ensure universal use. 


Griffith & Farran, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 








AR MAPS.—TO BE SOLD, Part of 

the rp! SURVEY of FRANCE, 00 APS of the 

Frontier, from : the ice Survey of 
= lee Frovineen and large part o’ ee Bavaria, In all about 





ARABLES of FICTION : a Memorial Discourse 
on CHARLES DICKENS. By J. PANTON HAM. Price 6d. 
Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 78. 6d. 


HE SCOTTISH POOR LAWS: Examination 
of their Policy, History, and Practical Action, by SCOTUS. 
Edmonston & Douglas, Edinburgh. 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. London. 


Now ready, Second and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. price 68. 
[HE HOME-LIFE of Sir DAVID BREWSTER, 
by his Daughter, MRS. GORDON. 
Edmonston & Douglas, Edinburgh. 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. London. 








Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


HE AMERICANS AT HOME: Pen-and-Ink 
Sketches of American Men, Manners, and Institutions. By 
DAVID MACRAE. 


Edmonston & Douglas, Edinburgh. 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. London. 


Now ready,* 
LORA AUSTRALIENSIS. By G. BentHam. 
Vol. V. MYOPORINEE to PROTEACEA, 200. 


CONCHOLOGIA INDICA. Illustrations of the 
Land and Freshwater SHELLS of British India. 4 - HANLEY. 
F.L.S., and WILLIAM THEOBALD. 4to. Part I. 20 Colo 
Piates, 208. 

CONCHOLOGEA ICONICA. By Lovett REEVvE, 
F.L.S. ‘arts 282 and 283. 16 Coloured Plates, 20s. Also, 
Vou. 17, iss ‘adeaned Plates, half calf, 81. 2s. 6d. 


CLAVIS AGABICINORUM : - Analytical Key 
to the British ricini, Characters of the Genera and Sub- 
genera. By WO THINGTON G. SMITH, ” L.S. 6 Plates, 28. 6d. 


L. REEVE & Co. 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 








OZOKERIT (PATENTED). 





On Thursday, with Frontispiece, small 8vo. 


THE WILD GARDEN; 


Or, HOW TO MAKE OUR GROVES AND SHRUBBERIES BEAUTIFUL BY THE NATURALIZATION OF HARDY 
EXOTIC PLANTS. 
With a CHArTer on the GARDEN OF BRITISH WILD FLOWERS, 


By W. ROBINSON, F.L.S., 
Author of ‘ Alpine Flowers for English Gardens,’ ‘The Parks and Gardens of Paris.’ 


Joun Morray, Albemarle-street. 





CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL.—_NEW NOVEL. 


(HE AUGUST PART (price 8d.) will contain the first Ten 


Chapters of an ORIGINAL and INTERESTING TALE, entitled 


‘BRED 


IN THE BONE, 





Sold by all Newsvendors, and at the Railway Stalls. 





MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
Now Ready the AUGUST NUMBER of 


T H €E A 


R GOs Y. 


CONTENTS. 


1, BESSY Faye By the Author of ‘East Lynne.’ 
hap. 26. A Panic. 

27. What Jelly saw. 

28. Desolation. 

29. In the Churchyard. 
2, TO HIS MEMORY. 


3. A NEEDED EXPLANATION. 

4, A TALE OF SIN. By Jounny LUDLow. 
5. JOAN OF ARC. By Atice Kina. 

6. VANISHED 

7, THE FIRST THEFT AND THE LAST, 
8. LOUIS VON BEETHOVEN. 


SIXPENCE, MONTHLY. 





IN PREPARATION. 
RIVINGTON’S 
ECCLESIASTICAL DIRECTORY ; 


Being a Complete Register of all the Clergy, Schoolmasters, Benefices, Dioceses, 


&c. of the United Kingdom and the British Colonies. 
Arranged in an entirely New Method, 
To be published Annually, in a convenient Form and at a moderate price. 


Rivinerons, London, Oxford and Cambridge. 





Digit: HATTON. Price A song founded on anoetors ae 
—“A found: 

—-~& ine boued =, united wo _ of noble 
rent simak hich ie ot ent x Buxton Brass Band 
form: 

Post free for 18 } cinmga Lenten: Robert Cocks ~ % Co. New Burling. 








Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
[THE SCALD: a Poem in Six Cantos. By RoBER? 
D. HOLT, Author of ‘ Kynwith,’ ‘ Elfrida,’ &. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-ro 





In crown 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, price 38. 6d. 


SEASON AT ST. MORITZ. By Dr. Burney 


YEO, of King’s College, Lond 
Vacation in the ree fee Rey mdon. Being Notes of an Autumn 
don : 


Lon Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


BULLEN AND HEYCOCK’S CLASSICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 
On, LINGUA ANGLICAN 4 CLAVIS. 
Second Edition, revised, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 
UDIMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for 


the use of Schools, forming an Eas 
other Cassteal Grammars, Bi rake ike er a ~ Len Me 


ig ne oe Master ae Leicester phd School. Re-edited by the Rev. 
n+ ay Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-ro 








JAMES MILL ON MACKINTOSH. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 98. cloth, 
A FRAGMENT on MACKINTOSH ; ; being Stric- 


tures on some Passages in the Dissertati - 
INTOSH prefixed to the Encyclopedia Friese nica. - ‘ir ee 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
WILL SHORTLY APPEAR, 





A R I T H M ~ & & 
By SONNENSCHEIN and NESBITT. 


: PART II. 
Fractional and Approximate Calculations, 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Just published, in small 4to. One Guinea, cloth, 


Ee Ytorrapheg MEN OF THE DAY. 
Fhotographed by G. C. W SLICE. * D. The Volume com- 
Likenesses of sixteen of the and 
other te rrp eco bi h a 
mos utifu ’ 
Ms! most beantifel wi So entific man in this and other 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 











Cloth boards, 3s. by E. SPENDER, 


ORD, ISLE, and TOR.—For universally-favour- 
able Notices of this work, the interest in which is augmented 
the wt ae F- losed pone many te souriate, ! in the Athenaeum, Daily 
y Vews, jun, Public 
tee Waste. Queen, &e. &c., apply to the Publisher, ne 
Charles Soo Tucker, 21, Northumberland-court, Strand. 





This day, in 1 vol. crown 8yvo. 


HE AGESOULTURAL LABOURER: a Hand- 
book ; Short Surve: 4 his Festtien. based on the Reports 
presented to ‘Fastlament b: r Majesty's 
> ay y 4 a Emp! oyment 0! Chilaren, Young Persons, and 
omen in culture, wi servations. Re part 
the Pall Mall Gazette and the Cornhill Mi . . — 
1. Extent and on of Field-work upon Women and Children—2. 
— nd Wages—3. Cottages and Allotments—4. Education—5. Hiri: 
Tajorious Influences : the Public House ; Poaching—7. Benefic 
pe Clubs; Co-operation —8. Large and Small Farms —9. 
a Summary. By T. C. KEBBEL, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. De- 
dica‘ fy permission, to the Right Hon. 8. Pet. Goschen, President at 


the ee 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly, 


DUCATIONAL WORKS BY DR.WILLIAM 
DAVIS, B.A. (Univ. Lond.) 


“* The very best books ever issued.”— Patriot. 
“We pend examined with some care this set of books, and can cor- 
diall x Ags recommend them.”— Morning Star. 
e have already noticed these works as they 
and, in placing them ether here, we desire to draw 7 the attention a5 
teachers to a remarkably cheap, emenenn and practical set of 
school-books.”—Hducational Times. 











(1.) The Book of Poetry for Schools and Families. Cloth, 1s. 

(2.) The Complete English Spelling and Dictation Book. Cloth, 1s. 6d 

(3.) The Complete Book of Arithmetical Examples. Cloth, 1s. 4d. 

(4.) Arithmetical Examples, in Two Parts. Cloth, 8d. each, 

(5.) The Junior Arithmetic. Cloth back, 6d. 

(6.) The Grade Arithmetic, in Three Parts. 2d. each. 

(7.) The Complete Grade Arithmetic. Cloth back, 6d. 

(8.) The Memory-Work of Arithmetic. Cloth back, 4d. 

(9.) The First Six Books of Euclid. Cloth, 1s. 

Full Prospectuses of Dr. Davis’s various Works may be had free on 
— to him, Wellington Park, Bristol. 

don: Longmans & Co., and through all Booksellers in the United 

Kingdom and the Colonies.” 


This Day is published, price 1s. 
HE ORIGINAL MS. of BURNS’S ‘TAM 
eel and ‘THE LAMENT of MARY, QUEEN 


of SCOTS. 
Reproduced by the Photo-Chromolith Process. 
With an Introduction by MOY THOMAS, and a Glossary. 
London: Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E. C.; Menzies, Edin- 
burgh ; and all Booksellers. 


OTICE.—The following Direct Agents for the 

Sale of the ATHEN ZUM Journal abroad have been 

appointed :— 
Paris 








ee -. N. Bevxencer, Rue de Rivoli. 


M. Baupry, Rue Bonaparte. 


Berlin ee oe A. ASHER & Co. 
” oe .. F. ScHnerper & Co, 
Leipzig +o M. Dtrr. 
Vienna ee +. GEROLD & Co, 
Rome .. oo J. SPITTHOEVER, 
Florence .. .. H. Loxscuer, 
Geneva oe H. Grora. 
St. Petersburg +» THE IMPERIAL Post-OFFIce, 
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SCHOOL BOOKS. 


——— 


I. 
Just Published, cloth, 2s. 


PRAXIS PRIMARIA: Progressive Exercises in 
Writing of La Sith Soteedetery E tes on Syntax and 
fatomatt ie Di ~~ A ndix on latin wt Style. ey the 
Pron Junior Students. By t the . ISLAY BURNS, 


is Manu: al, which has been revised in its most important fa by 

wo tuthor of ‘The Public School Latin Primer,’ as well as by several 
hed Scottish Teachers, is designed to assist, in connexion 

with the Primer or the Edinburgh Academy Rudiments, in the work 





of preparation for the Scottish Universities. It differs vom other 
Docks of the same kind chiefly in being more compendious thus 
adapted to a less protracted course of instruction than that earhioh they 
contemplate. 
The longer E i b a selection of University competition 
and graduation papers. 
Tr. 


Foolseap 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


- TYTLER’S ELEMENTS of MODERN HISs- 


TORY. From the Fall of the Western Roman Empire. With 
considerable Additions, numerous Notes, and a Continuation to the 
Fen of » sae Victoria. Edited by the Rev. BRANDON TUR- 


“The ponte before us is superior to its predecessors, since it is ast 
= more a but it contains nearly double the quantity of 


Til. 
Fifth Edition, fcap. 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


COMSTOCK’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Edited and largely augmented by R. D. HOBLYN, M.A. Oxon. 
With Questions for Examination, and an Appendix of Problems. 
Illustrated by nearly Three Hundred Engravings on Wood. 


Iv. 
Feap. 8vo. bound, 5s. 6d. 


The COMPREHENSIVE GERMAN DIC- 


TIONARY, SERMAT and pony and ENGLISH and 
GERMAN. By J. J. GERLACH, LL.D. 


This Dictionary is more copious in the ciesihee of its Words and 
Meanings than any portable German Dictionary hitherto published. 


Vv. 
New Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


The SCRIPTURE STUDENT’s ASSISTANT, 


being a Complete Index, and a Concise Dictionary of the Holy 

Bible : in which the various persons, places, and subjects mentioned 

in it are accurately referred to, and every word Ppible explained. 
e, 





eg Ch gical Ar t of the whole Bible, by whieh 
Sontere 5 may be read in one tte narrative. By the 
a JO RR. 
vI. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


BARNES’S QUESTIONS on the NEW TES- 
TAMENT (Matthew to Hebrews), for Use in Week- ae | and 
Sunday Schools. Sold also in Six Parts, at 6d., each complete i 
itself, Part I. Matthew—Mark; Part II. Luke— John; Part I 
fon: Part IV. Romans; Part V. 1st Corinthians; Part V 

ebrews. 


OGILVIE’S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


I. 

The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, TECH- 
NOLOGICAL and SCIENTIFIC. With SuprpLemenr. Adapted 
to the Present State of Literature, Science, and Art. Upwards of 
2,50 Engravings on Wood. 2 large vols. imperial 8vo. cloth, 41. 


“ The best English Dictionary that exists.”—British Quarterly Rev. 


It. 


The COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY. 
EXPLANATORY, PRONOUNCING, and ETYMOLOGICAL. 
About 800 Engravings on Wood. Large 8vo. cloth, 25s. 


“ Next to the more costly ‘ Imperial,’ th b h 
et. y perial,’ the very best that has yet been 


III. 


The STUDENT'S DICTIONARY, ETYMO- 
LOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, and EXPLANATORY. About 
«0 Engravings on Wood. Imperial 16mo. cloth, red edges, 108. 6d. ; 
morocco, 148. 
“The best etymological dicti 
moderate compass.”—Spectator. 





'y we have yet seen atall within 


Iv, 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY, ETYMOLO- 
GICAL, PRONOUNCING, and EXPLANATORY. Abridged 
by the Author from the‘ Student’s Dictionary.’ Imperial 1émo. 

cloth, red edges, 53, 6d, 

PR oy» mclesionl sents of the mani: io well ions the pronunciation 
early and correctly in a t 

sarily brief, are clear and on ay Fens SS aa 





Buacg & fon, 44, Paternoster-row. 








NOTICE.—This Day is Ready, price One Shilling, No. XXXVII. for AUGUST, of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 


CONTENTS. 
1. JOSHUA MARVEL. By B.L. F Author of ‘Grif? With | 8 CHAPTERS on a CHAIR. A 
‘an Illustration. - naceareans emg of Taste. In Two Parte: Part Loe *Planation of the Lavy 


n iwe 
Chap. 7. Buplaine why Praiseworthy Meddler remained a Chap. 1. The Nature of Beauty. 


» 2% The Material—1. Marble. 


» 8 A Happy Holiday. o» 38 9 «99 «= Tron. 
MY LADY JEMIMA. An Old Story reconstructed. » & » oo 3 Brick. 
» 5. ” 4. Wood. 
THE POOR RICH. ». 6. The Construction. 
In AUSTRALIAN WILDS. x» 7. The Decoration. 


9. AUSTIN FRIARS. By the Author of ‘George Geith of Fen 


Chap. 37. In Scott’s-yard. 
Conclusion. 
10. A SPANISH ADVENTURE. 
11. DARLING LITTLE MAY. 
12. By COACH THROUGH TASMANIA. 
13. VETERANA COHORS. 


CHATEAUX en ESPAGNE. 
“WELL, THIS IS THE FOREST OF ARDEN.” 
The MONARCH of MINCING LANE. By William Black, 
Author of ‘In Silk Attire,’‘ Kilmeny,’ &c. With an Illustration. 
Chap. 12. Im wunderschénen Monat Mai. 
» 13. The Rupture. 
os 14. Towards the Sea. 


PEASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. By UL. Loyd, 


Author of ‘The Game Birds of Sweden,’ ‘Scandinavian Adventures,’ &c. 8vo. with Bs [Ready me Mey 


STRAY LEAVES of SCIENCE and FOLK. 


LORE. By J. SCOFFERN, M.B. Lond. 8vo. [Ready this day, 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in GERMANY. By 


the Times Special Correspondent at Berlin. Reprinted from the Times. 8vo. 12s. [Ready this day. 


The PRINCIPLES of COMEDY and DRA. 


MATIC EFFECT. By PERCY FITZGERALD. In 1 vol. 8vo. (Just ready. 


AMONG the GOTHS and VANDALS. By Joun Buatxisz, Author 


of ‘ The Old Times and the New.’ 8vo. 10s. 6d. [Ready this day. 


a? PP 











NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 
NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 


The INQUISITOR: a Novel. By Wit1u1am Gusert, Author of ‘ Dr, 


Austin’s Guests,’ &c. [Just ready. 


FALSELY TRUE: a New Novel. By Mrs. Casnen Hoey, Author o 


*The House of Cards,’ &c. 3 vols, (Now ready. 
AFTER BAXTOW’S DEATH: a Novel. By Moruzy Farrov, 
Author of ‘No Easy Task,’ &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


MONEY’S WORTH: a Novel. 


Heart,’ &c. In 8 vols. 


HEARTS and DIAMONDS: a Novel. 


In 8 vols. 


The BANE of a LIFE. By Tuomas Wrieur (the Journeyman Engi- 
neer). A Novel, in 3 vo 


“This book is one of the most interesting we have read for a long time.”—Saturday Review. 
‘This is, on the whole, a clean book and an honest one; and we will not leave it with a word that savours of dispraise.” 


Atheneum. 
“ To the reading public themselves our advice is to sel The Bane of a Life,’ and read it. There is a freshness about the book 
which will delight all but the jaded seekers of sensation. ....Such a book is not without its absorbing interest.” — Observer. 


BROUGHT TO BOOK. By Henry Spicer, Esq. From All the 


Year Round, &c. In 2 vols. 
AUSTIN FRIARS: a Novel. By the Author of ‘George Geith,’ 
FENACRE GRANGE: a Novel. By Lane- | GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. By the Author 


By Tom Hoop, Author of a ‘Golden 
By Exizaseru P, Ramsay. 


‘ City and Suburb,’ ‘Too Much Alone,’ &c. In 8 vols. 
FORD CECIL. In3 vols. of ‘ Found Dead,’ * A Perfect Treasure,’ ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,’ &. 


In 2 vols. 
HYD By the Auth f | 
ay _—. —_ as a mane = Was a ‘Seata? sad A FOOL'S PARADISE: a Novel. By 


8 vols. THOMAS ARCHER, Author of ‘Strange Work,’ &. 3 vols. 


ACQUITTED: a Novel. By Mrs. Gorpon | VERONICA: a Novel. By the Author of ‘Aunt 


SMYTHIES. In 3 vols. Margaret's Trouble,’ * Mabel’s Progress,’ &. In 3 vols. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TW0O-SHILLING VOLUMES, Suitable for Seaside Reading. 
To be had at every Railway Stall and of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


LOVE STORIES of the ENGLISH | MISS FORRESTER. 
WATERING-PLACES. BLACK SHEEP. 
RECOMMENDED to MERCY. BARREN HONOUR. 
| The ROCK A-HEAD. SWORD and GOWN. 
MAURICE DERING. The DOWER-HOUSE. 
The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS. 2 vols. 


| 
| The PRETTY WIDOW. EVERY-DAY PAPERS. 


BROKEN TO HARNESS. 
BREAKING A BUTTERFLY. 
BRAKESPEARE. 

The ADVENTURES of DR. BRADY. 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 
SANS MERCI. 

A PERFECT TREASURE. 

MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 
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Now ready, royal 4to. eee 10s. 6d. bound in cloth and gold, 
Illustrations, 
TREATISE on “GYMN ASTICS and CALI- 
A STHENICS for LADIES. 
By Madame BRENNER. 
Published at her Gymnasium, 35, Bruton- street, Berkeley-square ; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 





Now ready, First Series, 5s. 
ONTEMPORARY ANNALS of ROME. Notes 


Political, Archeological, and Social. 
With PREFACE by the Very Rev. Monsignor CAPEL. , 
Author appears well acquainted with his subject... -an in- 
tellizent and entertaining guide to the Eternal City.” — Morning, Post. 
* Pre-eminent for soundness of information and moderation.” 


a. ” 


volume wel 
eekly Register. 





“ His graphic style will make this h 
Richardson & Son, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, Subscription price, 12. 1s. 


ESIGNS for LACE-MAKING, by 8. H. LILLA 
HAILSTONE. In royal 4to. 40 Plates, cloth, gilt edges.—Appli- 
cation for copies to be made to Mrs. Haitstong, Horton Hall, Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, or to "a0 és & Lowell, Booksellers, 14, Great Marl- 
borough-street, London 


NEW WORK BY DR. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.8. 
Diiate GERMS : their supposed Nature : with 





Plates. 38. 6d. 
Spontaneous Generation. 
yi, in n the Air. Germs in Tissues. 
Dust and Disease. Germs in Disease. 


London: John Churchill & Sons. 





SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


UTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR. 312th Edition. Price 1s, 6d. bound. 


BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER, with Engrav- 
ings. 48th Edition. Price 6d. 

London: Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; & Co.; 
Hamilton & Co Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. bots mM" Glashan 
& Gill, and W. H. Smith & Son. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBArpD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 





H. J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, 
e the Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe, Army, Navy, and 


Civil Outfitter. m4, -me eh a w 
14, 116, 118, 120, mt-street, W. 
LONDON .. .. .. “i 044, 45 arwiok-stree it, Ws 
“Sie Sr rabill, E-C t, Mancheste 
osley-street, Manc! r. 
BRANCHES .. 50, Bold-street, Liverpool. 
39, New-street, Birming 
For GENTLEMEN. 
H. J. Nicoll’s Tourists’ Suits, 42s. 
Tourists’ Trousers, 148. 
H. s Tourists’ Overcoats, 208., waterproof, 
H. J. Nicoll’s Tourists’ Maudgs, 21s. 
For YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 

H. J. Nicholl’s Suits for the Sea-side (Morning or Ev Dress) 
ready for immediate use, or made to order in a few hours. nicker- 
bocker Suits from 2ls.; Sailor's Neg 2is.; Jacket, Vest, = 
Trousers, Suits, from 2. 2s.; Highland Dresses for 21. 28.; also 
New Registered Belt Dress, for Boys, first suit, 2ls. Hats, A 
Hosiery, Shirts, &c., for every description of dress. 

For LADIES. 
H. J. Nicoll’s Travelling Dresses, 31s. 6d., waterproof. 
H. J. Nicoll’s Travel! ling , trimmed, 52s. 6d, to 84a. 
H. J. Nicoll’s Travelling Cloaks, bis. to 528. 6d. 
= 4 Nicoll’s Riding lye +" 
H. 


mab 
oe 
za 
23 


Nicoll’s Riding Hats, complete. 
J. Nicoll’s Promenade and House sm &e. 

The above can only be obtained at H. J. Nicoll’s addresses in London, 
114 to 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill; Manchester, Pa Mosley- 
street; Liverpool, 50, Bold- street ; and Birmingham; 39, New-street. 

Special Notice.—Families residing within ten miles of either of 
H. J Me Nicolle establishments are waited upon by competent persons 
without extra charge, with samples as specimens to order from, or 
apron submitted for immediate orale gy 1f beyond this distance, 

of England, the cost of railway fare only is required. 





ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN RANGES, 
FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY-PIECES.— Buyers of the above 
ane beam my before == decidin oe tO, to visit SHOW-ROOMS. 
apy cent such an rtment of ERS, wi A tos] 
pe fTsiNEY "PIECES, “PIRE- IRONS, code Senchel IRONMONGER 
it be approached elsewhere, either for wareny. novelty, beauty 
of = or exquisiteness of prmmneay or price. 
Black Register Stoves . 
Bright do. with ormola ornaments, do. esccee 
Bronzed Fenders ....... 
Steel Fenders ... one = 
Chimney-Pieces, Slate or Marble .... do. . 
Fire-Irons, Set of Three do. 
bing 4 8. BURTON, ‘Parnishing Tronmonger, bya ointment, 
to ce of Wales, sends a Catalogue, containin — 
of 700 illustra ons of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices and 
Plans of the 20 large Show Rooms, post free.—39, Ceteedctuest, Ws ; 
1, 1a, 2, pi and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Fede yr lace ; 


a) 
jot) 
= 











GUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, 


AND 
CHARING CROSS. 

The security offered by this Society is undoubted : a Statement of its 
Funds may be obtained on application. 

Policies can be effected at Annual, “Half-yearly, or bana > 
miums: the Rates will be found to be especially low for young 

Endowment Assurances granted. 

Persons assuring now participate in — per souls — the Profits 
which are distributed every five years to tl diti of 


the Society's Pr tus. 
a JOHN G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 





he cost of delivering tot é parts ct 
the United te by Railway is t —_. WiLLiAst 8. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


LKINGTON & Cc QO, 
PATENTEES of the ELECTRO-PLATE, 
Desire to suniné the public that their fate remer are kept in stock 
by most of th reat Britain, and recommend 
purchasers to ‘satisty themselves that thelr ey err ee 
E. & Co., under a Crown in a Shiel 
are distinctly stamped upon each article, such o warranted. 
The statement now so frequently ep that cae (often of the 
most inferior description) are Ppa y Elkington & Co.’s process, 
— valueless aga vane of quality. 
e of “ Elki v. Johnson,” recently tried before Vice-. 
restrainin, 








James, a pe vedhey injunction was gran‘ 





MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Caer Orrice—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Branca Orrice—No. 16, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 
The Liabilities are, in respect of sums Assured and Bonuses, 2,750,0001.: 
and in respect of Annuities only 656l. per annum. 
ol fccste actually Invested in First-class Securities amount to 
7 
Of the Subscribed Capital of 750,0002., only 75,0002. is 
aa pints of Assurance effected at moderate rates 
conditions. 
Prospectus and Balance-sheet to be had on application. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


Tas LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
for LIFE, FIRE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 
Offices—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, and No. 7, PALL MALL, 
EDWIN GOWER, Esq., Governor. 
DAVID POWELL, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
ROBERT GILLESPIE, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Total Funds on 3lst December, 1869.......... £2,515,629 
The Directors are ready to receive applications for Agencies for the 
Fire and Life Departments of the Corporation. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


id up. 
on very liberal 
















POLICIES in force for ...... +» £4,865,823 
(exclusive of Bonus A 5 
INCOME—Premiums -. £161,381 
Interest .. coe 3 
£219,705 
Accumulated Premiums.. +. e+ £1,842,472 





FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances may be effected at current ate 
Further information may be obtai ti 





JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 
H A h 2 A MILLION 
Has been Paid by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
As Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.) 
An Annual Payment of 31. to 61. 5s. aes 1,0001. at Death, and an 
Allowance at the rate of 6!. per week for Inj 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, tothe 
Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, 


[HE LOCH, MOOR AND MOUNTAIN 
THREE GUINEA SUITS,—SEASON 1870. 

The Bannockburn, Lochness, Killiecrankie, Blair ‘Athol and all th 
Heathers of Scotland, the various tints being 80 delineated that a per: 
fect picture | is presented of the Highland Moors, of f which it mar be 

said “A ti of beauty is a joy for ever,” for FISHI G, 
SHOOTING, DEERSTALET G, &. at ALFRED WEBB MILES 
only address, 12, Brook: mags Habover-oquase, 

lished 1841. 

Caution.—This Notice Re pee and copyri at as be ye Ad 

— ] nae ither choice than to mak use 0” AW. Mt *sauld Ad 











rpe 
defendant from using or imitating their Name or ‘Trade-marks, an 
Elkington & Co. now Give Notice that ow will institute legal proceed- 
against all persons similarly offending. 
SILVER AND ELECTRO PLATE WORKS, 
NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


ARTRIDGE COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street, corner of Chancery-lane, B.C. 
The PUBLIC SUPPLIED at WHOLESALE PRICES, 





CarnrraGE PArp to the Country on orders over 208. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Paper, Envelopes, wiles 
Cases, Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Inkstands, &c., post free 
Established Thirty Years. 


HARTA PERSPECTA.—This new and beautiful 
pore | PAPER is pleasant to the eye and oe ge to vie 
kets, six varieties, post free, One Shilling.—J EN 
Inventors of the A B C Despatch-Box, the — a 
~~. and E lgin Writ iting Case, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 








SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS and LUSTRES, for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormo!u. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for IDV DIA, 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreigu. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All Articles marked in plain figures. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street. 
Established 1807. 


Ww oer TAPESTRY DECORATIONS. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 2,138. 
Superseding all other kinds. 
Snow Rooms—25, 26 and 27, BERNERS-STREET, Oxford-street, W. 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- lated 
with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. ists of 

Prices, oo 130 Illustrations, of all sizes and qualities, of outta 
Safes, Stro m Doors, and Locks, sent free by CHUBB & SON, 
57, St. Paul's ‘Churchyard, London. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 


LLEN’S PORTMANTEAUS. 
ALLEN’S DRESSING BAGS. 
ALLEN’S DESPATCH BOXES. 
ALLEN’S OVERLAND TRUNKS. 
ALLEN’S BARRACK FURNITURE. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, for 1870, post free. 
J. W. Attex, Manufacturer, 37, West Strand, London. 

















mAL ENJOYMENT. .—The PATENT yp 

ASEL, for Holding a Book, News! r, or MS, 

boy re or angle, overa Bed, Sofa, Easy Chair, Hy Table. ieee 
Literary ypersons, Invalids, and’ Students. Prices from 208. 


J. Carrer, 55, MORTIMER-STREET, W. 


T RAVELLERS, and EXPEDITIONS.— 
The most Commodious, Light, and Useful 
TENTS for TRAVELLERS, SPORTSMEN, and EXPEDITIONS, 
are to be obtained at 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S, 
2, Duke-street, London- sero 9 Ma S.E. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


PURE AERATED WATERS—ELLIS’S. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS unsurpassed for their purity. 
_ ee Seltzer, Lithia and Potass Waters and Lemonade. 
one ne unless Corks branded “ 1 ‘* 
each Bottle bears their Trade-mark te oat om Shield eS eae 
Sold by all Chemists, Confectioners, and Hotel-keepers. 
Wholesale only of R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN, North Wales. 
London Agents: W. Best & Sons, Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 


= sail &50N, Bo ont CONDIMENTS. 
tors of 
2 ENBY ‘the *PIOKL cLES, SA rs ue eed celebrated a Reoripts and and 


d COND 
long ani y their name, are compelled to 
CALTON the muttic against the i hy the preparations which are te 
and labelled in close imitation of their goods, with a view to 
mislead the — —90, WIGMORE-STREET, Ks ‘avendish-square (late 
é » ees street, Portman-square) ; and 18, Trinity-street, London, 

















ARYET'S Sauce — —OA T's Soe. —The 


this articularly requested 
to aunts that can Dottie: re cat v EL BL APENBY & SON, b 
the label used so many years, tee 1 a8 asia 


USE ONLY THE 
G » @ HN Ft BB G&G D 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


Tera SPONGES. —These Sponges are 
well adapted for the Bath, and are ferred by many to the 
finer ba 3" TCR are very much lower in price than the fine Smyrna 
ones. TCALFE BINGLEY & CO. 1318, Oxford-street, W., 
Toile (by app to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


OUGET’S FL AAT IV &. 
for instantaneously and permanently Fixing all kinds of Draw- 
ings, Charcoal, Chalk, Crayon, Water-Colours, &c.—This important and 
invaluable invention has received the most flattering Testimonials from 
the greatest English and Foreign Painters, Artists and others, and 
favourably noticed by the Atheneum, Art-Journal, Architect, Builder, 
and other Journals.—Descriptive Circulars and Price Lists to be had 
on application to Corpiire & Son, 30, Cannon-street, London, E.C. 


GA UCE—L EA & PERRINS.— 
THE Wedge gt = Loe 
P d by C i ra: NLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Inapeoves the appetite a aids digestion. 
UNBIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 


Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
EWARE of IMITATIONS, 
See the Names as LEA & PERRINS, on all bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and sold by all 
Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


HERRIES.—T. 0. LAZENBY.—BRANDIES. 
90, 92, WIGMORE-STREET, London, W. 

No. 1. Family Sherry . oa _ No. 1. Young Cognac 

No. 3. Dinner Sherry . -- 368, | No. 2. Old Cognac 

No. 5. Dessert Sherry . : 488. | No. 4. Liqueur Cognac. 


DELICATE and CLEAR COMPLEXION, 
with a Delightful and Lasting Fragrance, by using 
iE CELEBRATED 
UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J.C. &J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


U I N I N E. 


The many and expensive forms in which this well-known Medi- 
cine is administered too often ee its adoption as a general tonic. 
success which has attended “* Waters’ Quinine Wine” arises from 
its careful be ay by the ea ny Each wine-glass full 
contains sufficient Quinine to make it an excellent restorative to the 
weak. It behoves the Public to see that = have ‘* Waters’ Quinine 
Wine”’; for the result of Chancery p' ings, a short time since, 
elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did not use Quinine 
in the manufacture of his Wine. All Grocers sell ** Waters’ Quinine 
Wine.”—WATERS & WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester House, 
34, Eastcheap, London. Agents: E. Lewis & Co., Worcester. 









































THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS IS 


CHAPMAN & CO.’S 
wet ttee WHEAT FLOUR 
Sold by Family Grocers, Druggists, &c. in 
Threepenny, Sixpenny, and One Shilling Packets. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—The 
bestremesy for ACIDITY of bad eromson. H BARTBURN 
HEADACHE, UT, and INDIGESTION ; and the it_mil 
aperient for De ficaea ‘Constitutions, pay E adapted for LADIES, 
CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 
ene & CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; 
and of all Chemists ‘throughout the World. 


[GESTION PROMOTED BY PEPSINE.— 
seomeem, « and recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession. id in tles and Boxes from 2s. 6d. by all Pharmaceutical 
Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON & SON, . 
124, Southampton-row, Russell-square, London. 


us ooo SILLING SOAP for DOGS, s0 


rongly rece at the Crystal Palace Dog 
Taoeets reer NauDiRe's Ed Cha is medicated Soap destroys 
Sule pe 


greatly improves the Coat. 
“x. ee of low-priced imitations, which are worthless. 











Sons, Farringdon-street. 
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“Most readable of the Magazines.” 








Weekly, Tworence ; Monthly, 9d.; and in Half-Yearly Volumes, price 6s. 


ON Cz A W CE ELE XK. 


Art the commencement of the Twenty-third Volume of this Magazine its conductors desire, as unobtrusively as may be, to call the attention of the 
Reading Public to some of its peculiar and distinctive features. 

First:—‘ONCE A WEEK’ is a thoroughly family magazine: its pages never have contained—nor will ever contain—-anything that can degrade; 
while the names of authors who have been contributors of stories and articles will prove that an effort at least has been made to elevate the public taste. 

Secondly :—‘ONCE A WEEK’ in its tone is pure, manly, and good-natured. Without professing to be a religious magazine, an undercurrent of 
honest reverence and respect for what is noble and good pervades its pages. 

Thirdly :—‘ ONCE A WEEK’ seeks to bind class to class, to inspire self-reliance, and a thoroughness of endeavour ; to diffuse a love of Art and Lite. 
rature, and to make life nobler, better, and of a higher zest and relish for those engaged in the daily struggle. 

Thus much of the principles upon which the Magazine is conducted. It has not been at all times in the history of ‘Once A WEEK’ the custom to affix 
the name of the writer to his contribution, but we may mention briefly a few names of men eminent in the world of letters who have helped to provide 
entertainment for the readers of the Magazine. Such a list will include among others :— 


ALFRED TENNYSON, | LORD LYTTON, 

CHARLES READE, HARRIET MARTINEAU, 

DION BOUCICAULT, MARK LEMON, 

AUTHOR of ‘GUY LIVINGSTONE,’ |. SHIRLEY BROOKS, 

AUTHOR of ‘EAST LYNNE; | DUTTON COOK, 
ALBANY FONBLANQUE, &c. &e. &e. 








NOW READY.—The Half-Yearly Volume, price 6s, handsomely bound in blue cloth, gilt letters, 





Contents. 
THE MORTIMERS: a Novel, with Two Heroes. By the| THE SWORD of DAMOCLES; or, Memoirs of a Successful 
EDITOR. Family. By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
THE TEMPTATION OF ARTHUR. (Poem.) ,| SNAKE-BITES AND THEIR ANTIDOTES. Parts I. and II. THE STORY OF A WINDOW. 
Boss. | EPISCOPAL AMENITIES A CENTURY AGO. MUSIC OF THE SEASON. 
LOST EROS. (Poem.) SENSATION. By the Author of ‘Sir Guy de Guy.’ (Poem.) THE DERBY DAY. (Sketch.) 
THE CRUSADE OF CHILDREN. THE BIRDS OF LONDON. THE FESSEN PENNY. 
HENRI, EARL DE ROCHEFORT LUCAY. THE SPRING EXHIBITIONS. THE LITTLE BRIDLINGTON ELECTION. (A Reading.) 
THE ISLE OF AVALON. (Poem.) POEMS BY THE LATE WILLIAM LEIGHTON. SPRING. (Poem.) 
MILITARY INDOPHOBIA. THE KNIGHT’S LAMENT. (Poem.) AN OLD HOTEL BILL. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY of the EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. TUFTS AND TUFT-HUNTERS. POST-HORSES. Parts I. and IT. 
THE WANDERERS. Drawn byS. F. Hewett. CROCODILES’ NESTS. THE PLEA OF A PECKED PHILISTINE. 
SNAKES AND SNAKE-BITES. NOTES ON IMITATION AND PLAGIARISM. WHITSUN-MONDAY WITH THE BENEVOLENT SHEPHERDS. 
THE “ BLUES.” WESLEY’S WIG, ON A SPRIG OF HEATH. (Poem.) 
THE ABBESS OF MARLOW. (Poem.) BY THE MERE. (Poem.) Illustrated. A POSTAL COURTSHIP. (A Reading.) 












DEATH’S KINSMAN. FLOATI> A FINANCE. (As Read by Mr. J. M. Bellew.) THE’ EDUCATION OF THE FUTURE. 

REFLECTION. Drawn by R. Wagner. MYSTERIES IN WASP LIFE. THE YOUNG SOLDIER, (Poem,) 

HOW WE STARTED OUR CLUB. ORIENTAL GESTURES. ON SLEEP AND DREAMS. Parts I. and II. 

A PARSON’S NOTES ON MATRIMONY. SALMAGUNDI. SUCIAL GRIEVANCES. No. IL—A BIG DINNER. No. IL~— 
DICK’S APOPHTHEGM. (Poem.) A FEW WORDS ABOUT KLOPSTOCK AND QUEDLINBURG. WEDDINGS AND THEIR BREAKFASTS. 

ENGLISH AND FRENCH BURLESQUES. A VILLAGE MAY-DAY IN 1870. STARTING AN EVENING JOURNAL. (A Reading.) 

THE MODERN CYNIC. THE MEETING. (Poem.) Illustrated. NATURAL HISTORY OF WASPS. Parts I., II. and III. 
CYNTHIA. (Poem). MAY CUSTOMS*OF THE BLACK COUNTRY. THE REVEILLE. (Poem.) 

OUR SOLDIERS. By a Private in the Ranks. THE BATTLE OF CRESSY. (A Reading in Verse.) JANET. (Poem.) Illustrated. 

EAGLES AND SWANS. THE DOGS’ HOME, LOAFING CONSIDERED AS A PROFESSION. 

A SOLITARY LAMENT. (Poem.) A SKETCH FROM LIFE. (Drawing.) CARRIAGE PAID. 

WHAT WILL MOTHER SAY? Drawn byS. F. Hewett. LOTHAIR. _ THE DEATH OF KING JOHN. (As Read by Mr. J. M. Bellew.) 
SPELLING. BADGER’S DEBUT AS HAMLET. (As Read by Mr. J. M. Bellew.) | FODGERBY’S CRICKET MATCH. 

MISSED THE PIGEON AND HIT THE CROW. THE FERN GATHERERS. Drawn by 8. F. Hewett. 


And TABLE-TALK. 





PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 
For the forthcoming Volume, which will commence on the 6th of August, the Conductors have made arrangements with 


MR. HAIN FRISWELL, 


Author of ‘THE GENTLE Lire,’ &c. &c., for a NEW NOVEL of extraordinary interest, entitled 


ONE OF TWO; or, a LEFT-HANDED BRIDE. 


In the plot and characters of this Story, which is from the life, it is believed the reader will be deeply interested from the opening chapters to the end. 
Mr. Friswell’s Story will be Illustrated by Mr. R. W. MacBerTu. 


The New Volume will also contain BOOKS V. and VI. of 
THE MORTIMERS: a NOVEL with TWO HEROES. By the Editor. 
Also, a HUMOROUS NOVELETTE, entitled 


MR. GOLIGHTLY; or, the ADVENTURES of an AMIABLE MAN. With Illustrations by Phiz. 


THE various articles will embrace Science popularly treated, Social and Domestic Economy, Art, Natural History, Travel, Adventure, Poetry, and Notes upon every Topic of Interest. From 
time to time the Conductors will endeavour to illustrate QUESTIONS OF THE DAY by fair and exhaustive articles, conveying information from all sides of the question, whether upon Public 
Education, Literature, Art, or any other subject that may arise; while the current topics are discussed with verve and piquancy in a number of short articles, called TABLE-TALK, for which 
“OncE A WEEK’ has already become well known. 





On the First day of November, 1870, will be published, 


MAGIC LEAVES, 
The CHRISTMAS ANNUAL of ‘ONCE A WEEK,’ 


In a Wrapper at once original and attractive, consisting of seasonable Fiction, Poetry, and Prose, by the most Popular Authors, illustrated by Six full-page Engravings by the best Artists in the 
first style of Art. The endeavour of the Conductors will be to make this Annual the best Shilling Christmas Book of the Year. 


‘ONCE A WEEK’ is published at the Offices, 81, Fleet-street, every Wednesday Morning; and in Monthly Parts, price 9d., on the 
25th of every Month. 














Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor”—Adverti ts and Busi Letters to “‘ The Publisher ’—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Printed by Epwarp J. Francis, at ‘“‘Tuz Armenzum Press,” No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by Joun Francis, at No..20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Agents: forScortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh ;—for Ingtanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, July 30, 1870. 
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